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Millions  welcomed  “Jeep”  Malone 


(■ 


tins  ittli  saMor  is  “Jeep”  Ma  one,  one  of 
1500  people  from  Japanese  internment 
camps  brought  to  America  aboard  the 
Gripaholm. 

Millions  saw  “Jeep’s”  home^ming, 
bet'ause  this  picture  was  in  LIFE,  which 
has  22,000,000  readers  every  week. 

What  does  the  fact  that  LIFE  has 
22,000,000  readers  mean  to  you 
in  the  retail  business?  Well,  here’s 
what  Ralph  F.  Waltz,  President 
of  the  Quackenbush  Co.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.J.,  says  about  LIFE: 

"I’d  guess  that  among  my 
friends  and  customers  60%  are 
LIFE  readers.  I  have  been  an  ar¬ 
dent  follower  of  LIFE  for  some 
time  and  believe  in  it  implicitly  as 
a  help  to  our  business.’’ 

And  Mr.  Waltz’s  quote  applies  largely  to 
your  customers  as  well  as  to  his.  For  in 
every  city  and  town  from  Delaware  to 
California,  LIFE  has  a  larger  reader  audi¬ 
ence  every  week  than  any  other  magazine! 


1 1  r^'i  I  readers  every  week-and 
Inin  \lots  of  them  are  your  customers! 
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Fancy  ^Conditions  of  Sale”  Are  a 
Poor  Start  on  Postwar  Coop>eration 

By  Lew  Hahn 

.  General  Manager,  NRDGA 


The  necessities  of  the  war  have  created  many 
proltleins  for  retailers  and  the  manufacturers 
with  whom  they  deal.  One  problem  of  serious 
proportions  has  to  do  with  the  impairment  of  the 
normal  standards  of  merchandise.  I'he  manu¬ 
facturers  have  shown  remarkable  resourcefidness 
in  ihe  use  of  substitute  materials  when  those  which 
they  formerly  used  no  longer  were  available  for 
civilian  use.  It  would  be  difficult  to  commend  the 
general  rtm  of  manufacturers  tt)o  highly  for  the 
efforts  which  they  have  successfully  put  forth  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  supply  of  civilian  goods,  and 
lelailers  are  deeply  conscious  of  this  fact. 

However,  this  very  resourcefulness  seems  likely 
to  become  otie  of  the  dangerous  problems  for 
both  retailers  and  manufacturers  as  we  approach 
an  etiding  of  the  war  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
petted  that  with  such  a  development  many  of  the 
limitations  under  which  the  trades  now  are  work¬ 
ing  may  be  withdrawn.  With  a  return  to  the 
previous  higher  tpialities  in  merchandise,  and  ati 
expanded  volume  of  production,  it  seems  certain 
the  consuming  public  no  longer  will  be  willing  to 
accept  many  of  these  war  substitutes.  Consequently 
members  of  both  the  manufacturing  and  retail 
tiades  are  showing  symptoms  of  uneasiness  on  this 
store. 

The  manufacturer  wishes  to  protect  himself 
against  the  possibility  of  some  sudden  change  iti 
(t)iulitions  which  would  leave  him  holding  the 
!)ag  with  a  lot  of  unwanted  merchandise.  The 
retailer  is  equally  unwilling  to  be  caught  in  that 
condition.  As  a  result,  in  some  lines  manufacturers 
are  coming  forward  with  a  lot  of  new  and  fancy 
conditions  of  sale  which  they  insist  retailers  must 
accept. 

This  is  a  bad  beginning  to  any  approach  to 
postwar  relationships  between  these  too  very  neces¬ 
sary  factors  in  the  service  of  the  public.  From 


the  standpoint  of  the  retailer,  many  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  w'hich  manufacturers  now  insist  are 
utifair.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  retailer,  unless 
he  chooses  to  sell  off  his  stock  and  close  down  his 
ilepartments  now  while  the  war  is  on,  to  avoid 
serious  loss  on  much  of  his  inventory  when  condi¬ 
tions  change.  A  retail  store  must  always  carry  a 
reserve  stock.  It  never  can  sell  completely  out 
atul  remain  in  business.  Therefore,  the  problem 
of  the  retailer  is  sufficiently  serious  without  lieing 
lut  ther  complicated  by  the  efforts  of  manufacturers 
lo  insure  that  these  war  goods  will  all  pass  out 
of  their  hands  into  those  of  the  retailer. 

After  the  previous  world  war,  there  came  a  time 
when,  in  the  face  of  radically  changing  conditions, 
manufacturers  received  a  tremendous  wave  of  can¬ 
cellations.  That  was  not  a  nice  experience  either 
for  the  manufacturers,  who  were  obliged  to  accept 
these  cancellations,  or  for  the  retailer,  who  for  a 
considerable  time  thereafter  suffered  a  great  loss  of 
good  will  in  his  purchase  markets.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  retailers  had  accepted  all  of  the  mer- 
(handise  which  was  covered  by  the  pyramided 
orders  which  had  been  placed  in  a  time  of  alleged 
scarcity,  and  which  the  manufacturers  with  a  change 
in  the  niarket  discovered  they  could  ship,  it  is  a 
(piestion  as  to  whether  retailers  could  have  re¬ 
mained  solvent. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  any  such  situa¬ 
tion.  One  way  in  which  manufacturers  could 
help  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  to 
pass  itp  the  opporttmity  at  this  time  of  insisting 
upon  new  and  unfair  conditions  of  sale  which  are 
intended  to  protect  only  the  manufacturer.  Such 
clauses  insisted  upon  now  will  only  aggravate  the 
problem  later  on. 

I'here  is  an  inescapable  element  of  risk  which 


every  man  who  elects  to  conduct 
a  business  must  assume.  I'he  re¬ 
tailer  in  the  large  inventories  of 
finished  goods  which  he  must  carry 
in  order  to  remain  in  business  as-  > 
sumes  this  risk,  nor  can  he  evade 
it  by  any  device.  There  is  none 
to  give  the  retailer  protection.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  public  who  make  up  his 
customers  will  not  allow  him  to 
set  up  conditions  that  tliey  must 
take  the  goods  he  has  purchased 
in  anticipation  of  their  demands. 

Cumulative  Impositions 

In  manufacturing  trades  the 
houses  from  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  buy  frequently  are  the  ones 
who  initiate  the  new'  and  arbitrary 
conditions.  They  insist  their  cus¬ 
tomers  must  otter  them  full  pro¬ 
tection.  Confronted  by  iliese  new 
conditions  the  manulaciurers  then 
expect  to  receive  a  compensating 
protection  from  their  customers, 
the  retailers.  .All  along  the  line 
there  is  apparently  a  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  there  comes  a  point 
where  this  web  of  protection  must 
fail.  That  point  is  reached  at  the 
retailer  level. 

In  times  like  these  the  retailer 
needs  goods  and  is  likely  to  agree 
to  anything  necessary  in  order  to 
get  them.  This  gives  the  manufac¬ 
turer  an  entirely  false  sense  of 
security  because,  when  tlie  retailer 
finally  awakens  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  expected  to  protect  everyone 
else  back  of  him  and  there  is  no 
one  to  protect  him,  he  does  the 
only  thing  he  can  do — he  reneges 
on  the  whole  thing  and  a  wave  of 
cancellations  ensues. 

It  would  be  much  safer  for 
each  factor  in  the  economic  process 
to  realize  that  in  any  period  of 
swiftly  changing  conditions  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  in  l)usiness 
to  evade  the  effects  of  such  a  transi¬ 
tion.  Reliance  on  clauses  impro¬ 
vised  in  advance  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  will  always  be  a  triumph  of 
hope  over  experience  and  in  the 
end  will  bring  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Recently  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  House  Dress  Manufactur¬ 
ers  adopted  a  so-called  “Standard 
Sales  Note”  which  is  just  about 
as  one-sided  and  arbitrary  as  any¬ 
thing  could  be.  Members  of  that 
association  justify  it  by  saying  these 
are  the  terms  upon  which  thev 


must  buy  piece  goods.  Here  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
these  things  develop.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  have  complained 
bitterly  over  these  new  conditions 
set  up  by  the  house  dress  manu¬ 
facturers  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  doubtless  have  accepted  the 
conditions  in  order  to  get  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  accepting  them  the 
letailers  probably  expect  to  live 
up  to  the  conditions,  although  they 
do  not  like  them.  If  a  situation 
should  develop,  however,  in  which 
suddenly  the  full  consequences  of 


CREDIT  GROUP  MANAGER 


}.  Gordon  Dakins 

ON  M.ARCH  1,  J,  Gordon 
Dakins  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  as  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  succeeding  J. 
.Anton  Hagios,  who  resigned 
recently  to  become  Manager 
of  the  Broad  Street  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Dakins,  now  with  the 
National  Retail  Credit  .Asso¬ 
ciation  as  educational  director 
and  credit  consultant,  is  a 
native  of  Canada  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  Before  joining  the 
National  Retail  Credit  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1942,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  British  .Amer¬ 
ican  Oil  Company,  Toronto, 
as  credit  manager  for  its  re¬ 
tail  division  and  prior  to  that 
he  was  for  eight  years  assistant 
credit  manager  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg. 


acceptance  should  become  appar¬ 
ent  to  these  retailers  it  seems  likely 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience 
many  of  those  who  accepted  would 
have  a  change  of  heart.  I'hen  they 
would  insist  they  signed  up  under 
duress,  that  the  pledged  protection 
is  unreasonable  and  they  have  no 
real  obligation  to  live  up 'to  their 
agreement.  To  the  extent  that 
(he  manufacturers  have  condition¬ 
ed  iheir  operations  upon  the  as- 
smnpiion  they  were  fully  protected 
by  iheir  “Standard  Sales  Note”  they 
would  be  in  worse  position  than  if 
I  hey  had  exacted  no  such  condi- 
I  ions. 

It  would  be  immeasurably  better 
lor  manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike  if  they  would  realistically 
face  the  fact  that  no  one  can  pro- 
lect  and  shield  any  other  man  from 
I  he  inevitable  risks  entailed  in  his 
business.  Then  each  man  would  so 
operate  his  business  as  to  keep  the 
element  of  risk  down  to  a  proper 
ininitnum.  This  is  true  in  retailing 
just  as  it  is  in  manufacturing.  If 
the  retailer  feels  he  is  justified  in 
protecting  himself  in  an  emerg¬ 
ency  by  cancelling  orders  and  re¬ 
turning  goods  to  his  manufacturers 
it  will  be  natural  for  him  to  jiro- 
(t  ed  recklessly  ignoring  all  of  the 
danger  signs  which  should  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  a  prudent  business  man. 

Real  Self-Protection 

The  wise  manufacturer  at  this 
jnnctme  especially  will  see  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  avoiding  any  action  which 
may  later  give  the  retailer  a  chance 
to  justify  arbitrary  action  on  the 
leiailer’s  part  by  telling  himself 
that  when  the  inatiufacturer  had 
the  upper  hand  he  rode  ruthlessly 
oxer  the  rights  of  the  retailer  and 
iheiefore,  now  that  conditions  have 
(hanged,  he  is  being  paid  back  in 
his  own  coin.  Decent  treatment 
of  a  heel  may  not  make  him  into 
a  lespeclable  citizen  but  it  will 
lexeal  him  in  his  iriie  nature. 

The  grievance  of  the  retailers 
today  is  not  confined  to  these  nexv 
and  arbitrary  rules  of  the  house 
chess  inamifactnrers.  It  seems  that 
almost  with  one  accord  mannfac- 
inrers  in  many  other  lines  are 
stuiggling  with  this  same  problem 
of  how  to  pass  their  business  risk 
on  to  the  retailers.  In  some  lines 
there  is  a  determined  drive  to  make 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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"We  Could  Have  Done 
More — WeVe  Got  to 
Do  a  Lot  More!” 

By  Edward  N.  Allen, 

President,  Sa^e-Allen,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Re-elected,  President,  Xational  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .4ssn. 

★  lixcerpts  from  the  President’s  address 
at  the  Victory  and  Postwar  Conference,  in 
u’hich  he  called  upon  retailers  to  sacrifice 
all  special  interests  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  national  unity. 


MAiS'V  a  rate  has  been  lost 
in  the  home  stretch.  Many 
a  race  that  looked  like  a 
sure  win  at  the  lx.‘ginning;  has  been 
lost  through  carelessness  and  o\er- 
(onfidence  and  because  the  leader 
stopped  to  look  back  over  his 
shoulder.  We  can’t  afford  to  lose 
this  race;  we’ll  never  have  another 
chance.  Any  other  problem  that 
we  retailers  may  have  pales  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to 
the  winning  of  the  war,  and  the 
winning  of  it  in  1944!  1944,  the 
first  year  of  V^ictory,  and  the  last 
year  of  war! 

Sure  it’s  important  whether  or 
not  Roosevelt  will  run  for  a  fourth 
term,  or  whether  4Vendell  W’illkie, 
or  someliody  else  will  be  the  presi- 
tlential  candidate.  Sure  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  what  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Retpiirements.  and  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  will  do  about  pro¬ 
viding  more  merchandise  for  civil¬ 
ian  (onsumption.  Sure  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  merdiants  what  is  done 
alMiut  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  and  it’s  important 
us  what  is  done  alioiil  the  hosiery 
regulation  as  well,  but  certainly 
it’s  doubly  important  to  hold 
down  prices  in  order  to  avoid 
inflation. 

1  (tnild  go  on  indefinitely  sug¬ 
gesting  to  you  the  many  and  vari¬ 
ous  problems  that  have  confronted 
our  industry,  which  will  become 
even  more  and  more  perplexing  as 


the  war  continues,  and  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  But,  I  ask  jou  again, 
how  really  important  are  all  of 
them,  when  compared  with  this 
homestretch  race  that  is  now  upon 
us,  and  which  is  roaring  headlong 
towards  the  finish  line.' 

Last  year,  your  immediate  past 
president,  Frank  Mayfield,  in  his 
splendid  address,  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  retail  merchants  of 
tfie  country  sttKjd  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  win 
the  war;  that  they  would  even 
sacrifice  their  Inisinesses  in  order 
to  make  this  outcome  possible,  if 
it  fiecame  necessary. 

What  Sacrifices? 

1  lielieved  that  then  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  now.  But  what  real  sacri¬ 
fices  have  any  of  us  made  yet? 
What  real  sacrifices  have  we  been 
called  upon  to  offer  up  in  the  great 
tause  for  whicfi  we  are  fighting? 
In  my  opinion  not  a  (fainn  one! 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  ha\e 
done  many  things  that  our  war 
Government  has  callecf  upon  us 
to  do.  We  have  supported  war  loan 
tlrives  magnificiently  and  have 
been  didy  praised  by  the  I'reasury 
Department  for  so  doing.  But 
hasn’t  all  of  this  helped  in  our 
avowed  fight  against  the  forces  of 
inflation? 


Edward  N.  Allen 

W’e  ha\e  contributed  generous¬ 
ly  to  all  worthwhile  war  programs, 
to  tfie  Red  Gross,  to  the  U.S.  O. 
and  the  Gommunity  Ghest,  and 
many  others.  For  these  things  we 
are  to  lie  cotmnended,  perhaps. 
But  haven’t  these  gifts  oti  our  part 
giveti  us  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
our  belief  in  the  system  of  free 
enterprise?  Did  we  not  fully  real¬ 
ize  that  if  we  didn’t  do  these  things 
a  benevolent  Government  Avould 
be  oliliged  to  do  them  for  us? 

Didn’t  we  also  feel  that  such 
gifts  (ost  us  very  little,  anyhow,  l>e- 
cause  they  were  tax-deductible? 

No,  my  fellow  merchants,  we’re 
not  going  to  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  wliat  we  have  done.  Be¬ 
cause  1  believe  we  could  have 
done  and  we’ve  got  to  do  a  lot 
more,  in  the  months  to  come. 

1  was  greatly  impressed  by  one 
of  Walter  Lippman’s  columns  a 
few  days  ago.  It  seems  to  me  tliat 
it  gives  us  all  much  to  think  about. 
I  (juote  a  part  of  it:  “We  are  tfK> 
|)atietit  with  our  own  disputes  and 
we  are  pursuing  a  will-of-the-wisp 
when  we  imagine  tliat  any  wartime 
Government  can  jirovide  esery 
civilian  worktnan,  employer,  farm¬ 
er,  consumer,  with  his  just,  exact 
and  dulv  proportionate  money  re¬ 
wards.  These  problems  are  inher- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Retailing 

and 

Government 

Control 


Session  Chairman: 

EDWARD  N.  ALLEN, 

President,  NRDGA, 
President,  Sage-Alien,  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


By  Ri  acan  P.  Lonnai.ly,  Formerly  Direih 
Consumer  Goods  Price  Dwision,  O.P.A. 

IliELIEX’E  inflation  in' a  major 
way  is  still  possible.  You  prob¬ 
ably  ask  why  1  Ijelievc  this. 

First,  may  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  World  War  One  cost 
this  nation  32  billion  dollars.  World 
War  Fwo  through  December  1943 
cost  136  billion  dollars  and  the 
programmed  cost  is  250  billion 
dollars.  .\t  the  peak  ot  the  war 
effort  of  World  W^ar  One  only  30 
|)er  cent  of  production  was  going 
for  the  war  compared  with  50 
per  cent  at  the  present  time. 

•A  Itirther  comparison  iK'tween 
W'orld  War  One  and  World  War 
Two  is  most  interesting; 

In  World  hi  World 

War  One  War  Two 

Food  prices  increased  77%  . 47% 

Clothing  pricc-s  increased  101%  ....32% 
Housefurnishings  increased  90%  ...26% 
Wholesale  prices  increased  102%  ..37% 

-Although  these  comparisons  seem 
very  great,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  what  happetied  to  prices  be¬ 
tween  October  1918  when  the  war 
was  over  and  the  early  part  of 
1920,  during  which  time  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increases  metitioned  above 
became  small  in  comparison. 

Wholesale  prices  increased  from 
102%  to  148%.  Furniture  prices 
increased  from  39%  to  152%— 
shoes  increased  iti  price  from  93% 
to  194%— all  three  being  wholesale 
prices. 

-At  retail  the  price  of  clothing 
moved  from  101%  at  the  end  of 
the  war  to  200%  in  June  1920  and 
houseftnnishings  increased  in  price 
from  90%  to  179%  during  the 
same  period  while  the  price  of  tex¬ 
tiles  increased  from  161%  to  251%. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look 
at  such  figures  as  I  have  just  cpioted 
it  should  make  each  of  us  con¬ 
scious  of  the  jjossibilities  of  addi¬ 
tional  inflation  l>etween  now  and 
the  time  World  War  Two  is  end¬ 
ed  and  also  make  us  doubly  appre¬ 
hensive  of  what  may  happen  if 
history  rep)eats  itself  in  the  two 
years  after  the  war  is  over. 

The.se  figures  are  startling  and 
certainly  are  worthy  of  serious 
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thought  by  every  serious  uiinded 
American  and  particularly  are 
they  worthy  ol  the  serious  attention 
ol  every  retailer  who  stands  to 
lose  tremendous  sums  it  history 
should  repeat  itselt. 

I  l)elieve  ()I*A  or  some  lorm  ot 
OPA  is  the  principal  bulwark  that 
is  lett  against  serious  inllation. 

Ol’A  has  lor  various  reasons  but 
mostly  Ijecause  ot  what  it  is  set 
up  to  accomplish  stepped  on  the 
UK’S  ot  many  people.  1  know  ot 
no  business  man  in  our  nation  who 
coidd  take  an  unknown  business 
allecting  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  our  nation  and  make  a 
great  success  ot  such  a  business 
in  one  or  two  year’s  time. 

Especially  it  he  was  organizing 
and  operatitig  tidl  tilt  at  the  same 
time.  And  all  this  goes  double  it 
his  business  tended  to  upset  tem¬ 
porarily  the  traditional  lite  and 
customs  of  all  his  customers.  He 
would  probably  have  upset  as  many 
people  as  has  OPA  and  possibly 
not  have  accomplished  his  job 
nearly  so  well  as  lias  OPA. 

Principles  of  Fair  Control 

1  am  against  easing  up  any 
OPA  controls  at  this  time.  The 
year  1944,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
tlaitgerous  year  trom  an  itillation 
\iew|x)int  and  so  tar  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  hope  OPA  keeps  a  tight 
rein  on  pricing. 

Backlogs  ot  met  chandise  are  gone 
—particularly  g(M>d  staple  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  believe  OP.A  must  cottsider 
this  in  setting  prices  that  will  Ik; 
conducive  to  more  production. 

I  lielieve  the  cost  ot  living  can 
Irequently  be  lowered  by  increasing 
the  price  of  a  low-end  item.  When 
faced  with  a  choice  ot  not  lun’ini;;  a 
low-end  cost-of-living  item  produc¬ 
ed  at  a  very  low  price  attd  hmnng 
it  produced  at  a  slightly  higher 
price,  I  believe  in  the  latter  alterna¬ 
tive,  because  the  consumer’s  cost  ot 
living  is  thereby  reduced. 

I  prefer  to  act  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer  rather  than  for  an 
unrealistic  index  figure.  (Speci¬ 
fically;  making  it  |K»sible  for  a 
mother  to  buy  a  child’s  gocxl  dress 
at  SI. 50  instead  of  paying  $1.95 


for  the  cheajx'st  dress  is  to  me 
lowering  the  cost  ot  living  in  spite 
ot  the  tact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  price  ot  what  was  a  $1.25 
dress  to  a  $1.50.) 

I  believe  it  very  imix>rtant  that 
OP.\  does  not  let  the  more  |K)litic- 
ally  |K)werful  mitiority  pressure 
groups  iK'come  a  deciding  factor  in 
pricing. 

I  Itelieve  in  industry  lH;ing  a 
party  to  all  regulatiotts  as  written 
or  amended. 

I  Itelieve  in  a  plan  where  the 
producer  makes  a  profit  on  his  low- 
end  as  well  as  upper-price  mer¬ 
chandise  so  that  he  will  cotitinue 
to  make  l>oth  qualities. 

1  Itelieve  in  establishing  prices 
which  provide  sufficient  profit  in¬ 
centives  on  reconverted  itetns  for 
present  and  |K)stwar  use  (particu¬ 


larly  consumer  goods)  since  any 
pricing  jjolicy  of  technique  which 
tetids  to  slow  up  the  How  ot  such 
merchatidise  will  create  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  will  aggravate  the  prob¬ 
lem  ol  readjustmetit  into  a  jxtstw’ar 
{jeriod. 

1  believe  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  the  matiutacturer  lK*ing  allowed 
to  pass  on  without  a  profit  any 
War  Labor  Board  salary  increase 
or  any  increases  granted  at  the 
level  below'  by  ()F.\. 

1  Itelieve  in  the  retailer  lieing 
allowed  to  pass  on  any  additional 
cost  grantetl  the  manutacturer  or 
distributor  trom  whom  he  buys. 
During  an  emergency  and  so  long 
as  only  a  reasonable  jiercetitage 
of  his  sales  are  involved,  1  Itelieve 
the  retailer  should  agree  to  pass 
on  such  increases  without  a  profit. 


THE  NEED  OF  INSURING  A  FREE  ECONOMY 


I  AD.MirriNC;  TH.VF  much 
I  ot  the  “gigantic  bureaucracy” 

I  built  up  in  Washington  has  iK'en 
“iKHn  ot  necessity,”  Camgress- 
I  matt  Fred  .V.  Hartley  ot  New' 

!  Jersey  charged  at  the  NRl)(i.-\ 

!  convention  that  “certain  of  these 
!  bureaus  have  iK'come  the  spawn- 
1  ing  ground  ot  the  most  vicious 
j  group  ot  theorists,  crackpots  and 
i  leftists  ever  to  foist  themselves 
1  on  any  nation.” 
i  C^otigressman  Hartley,  who  is 
!  rankitig  minority  member  ot  the 
i  Smith  Committee,  appointed  by 
j  Congress  to  investigate  abuses 
ot  authority  by  e.xecutive  agen- 
i  t  ies,  said:  “1  have  ttbserved  right 
j  across  the  table  on  many  an 
!  octasion,  those  whose  economic 
I  philosophy  is  jntKluction  tor  use 
and  not  tor  profit,  attd  1  w'ant 
to  tell  you  there  are  matiy  ot 
them,  itt  key  jKJsititms,  who  are 
trying  to  carry  out  that  line  ot 
economic  reasoning.  I’liey  are 
lighting  tree  enterprise.  Fhere 
are  many  ot  those  who  think  that 
the  parliamentary  system  ot 
government  is  outnKxled  and 
would  like  to  set  up  something 


a  little  bit  dillerent.  Fhey  would 
like  to  have  this  a  governmetil  , 
by  bureau,  tiol  a  constitutional 
governmetil  where  the  iiowers 
are  e(|ually  divided  among  the 
legislative,  the  judicial  and  the 
executive  l-ranches  ot  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“One  ot  the  most  ettcouraging  j 
signs  1  have  seen  in  my  Ifi  years 
in  Congress  is  that  we  have 
liiially  got  a  (Congress  that  is 
beginning  to  stand  on  its  own 
teel  and  reassume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  are  iiroperly  those  ; 
ol  (amgress. 

“It  those  ot  you  in  Imsiness 
will  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  tor  your  rights  and  it  you 
will  put  up  the  light  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  tiot  interfere  with  i 
the  war  effort,  I  assure  you  that 
the  Oingress  will  do  its  part, 
that  free  enterprise  will  be  pre-  j 
served,  that  the  parliamentary  j 
system  of  government  will  be 
preserved.  The  courts  of  our 
land  will  still  lie  open  to  you,  j| 
not  denied  to  you  as  they  are  in 
many  instances  today,  and  the  i 
things  for  which  our  children  j 
are  fighting  will  be  preserved  for  j 
all  time.”  i 
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During  tins  emergency  1  lielieve 
retailers  should  be  willing  to  sell 
a  reasonable  number  ol  low-end 
cost  ot  living  dollars  and  cents 
items  at  st]uee/ed  margins. 

I  believe  the  retail  highest  price 
line  limitations  to  Ik*  ine(|uitable. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  practical  to 
put  dollars  and  cents  prices  on  any 
great  number  ol  consumer  gotnls 
textile  items. 

I  Itelieve  (ieneral  Max  has  prob¬ 
ably  outlived  its  uselulness  and 
that  a  new  retail  regulation  whicli 
could  Ik,*  enlorced  should  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Basically,  I  believe  this  regu¬ 
lation  should  use  the  historical 
store-wide  initial  markup,  plus 
cash  disc'ouuts.  of  those  linns  on 
the  retail  accounting  basis. 

In  addition,  an  umbrella  mark¬ 
up  bv  d(*partment  or  item  for  real 
cost  of  living  items.  I  do  not  accept 
all  of  the  present  GMPR  cost  of 
living  items  as  beitig  real  cost  of 
living  items.  I  believe  stores  itsitig 
cost  accoutiting  atul  other  tnethods 
can  be  adjitsted  to  the  cotttrols  sitg- 
gested  above. 

Textile  Goods  Problem 

I  beliece  that  in  order  to  do  a 


reasonably  good  price  cotitrol  job 
in  consitmer  gcKKls— particularly 
textiles,  leathers  and  fitrs— it  is 
tiecessary  for  ()1*.\  to  differentiate 
between  cotisumer  gotKls  problems, 
food  problems  and  industrial  itetns 
problems: 

1.  Recognize  the  serious  graditig 
atid  pricitig  itp  which  has  occurred 
itnder  presetit  cottsumer  gcKKls  con¬ 
trol  philosophy  atul  practice.  Iti 
mativ  cases  this  graditig  up  has 
resultetl  in  iiureased  prices  of 
o\cr  .50  per  cent.  Every  merchant 
here  can  jtoint  out  such  examples. 

2.  Recognize  the  lack  ol  stand¬ 
ardized  products  in  this  field. 

3.  Retognize  that  .\merican 
women  who  do  m(»st  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  gtMuls  buying  nearly  alwa\s 
buy  and  willinglv  pay  for  that  in¬ 
tangible  thing  called  style; 

f.  Recognize  that  most  textile 
products  are  complicated  groups 
of  merchandise.  .\  single  item  may 
include  size  gradations  ranging 
from  three  to  sometimes '  ten  or 
twelve:  colors  ranging  from  one 
to  live  or  more:  tpialities  or  price 
lines  ranging  from  one  to  ten  or 
twelve.  Each  size  may  include  all 


colors  and  all  qualities  within  either 
the  size  or  color  or  Ixtth;  and 

5.  Recognize  that  style  makes 
items  of  little  intrinsic  value  have 
a  high  customer  value  tmlay,  and 
little  or  no  value  a  few  weeks 
from  tcKlay. 

While  1  believe  thoroughly  in 
the  necessiiv  of  price  t«Kitrol,  I 
recognize  as  iloes  everyone  else  tvho 
is  realistic,  that  there  has  been  a 
degree  of  inflation  and  that  as  the 
war  continues  there  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  Ik.*  some  additional  inllation. 
It  is  an  inevitable  outgrowth  ot 
war.  Eherelore,  I  believe  in  the 
realistic  approach  of  facing  our 
problems  when,  if,  and  as  they 
arise,  and  not  burying  our  heatls 
in  the  sand  in  an  effort  to  (leaie 
a  false  public  impression. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  a 
price  now  I  believe  in  increasing  it 
now  and  lacing  the  consequences. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  re¬ 
tail  regulation  that  is  being  studied 
by  ()P.\.  Bvres  H.  Ciitchell,  Ghair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Ciolden  Rule,  of  .St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota.  and  a  very  competent  group 
of  young  men,  have  done  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  work  studying 


CONVENTION  RESOLUTION— RETAILERS  AND  PRICE  CONTROL: 


“THE  ^^E^IBERS  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (i(K)ds  .Association  favor  a  firm  and  un¬ 
derstanding  system  of  Government  Price 
Control  as  a  necessary  war  measure  for  the 
pnrjKtse  of  stabilizing  prices  and  preventing 
the  development  of  disastrous  inflation. 

“Therefore,  since  the  existing  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  will  expire  in  June,  1944, 
we  urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  vital  need  of  prompt  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  the  continuance  of  price  con¬ 
trol  beyond  the  prospective  expiration  date. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  this  resolution,  how¬ 
ever,  to  indicate  to  the  Congress  the  necessitv 
of  accomplishing  this  continuance  of  gov¬ 
ernment  price  control  through  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Price  Control  Act  in  order  that 
the  true  intent  of  the  Congress  may  he 
established  clearly,  to  the  end  that  unfortun¬ 
ate  friction  and  confusion  may  be  avoided 
and  more  complete  compliance  may  he  se¬ 
cured. 

“To  this  end  we  set  forth  some  of  the 
points  in  connection  with  the  control  of 
prices  which  we  believe  should  have  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Congress: 


“1.  It  will  prove  imjKissihle  to  stabilize 
prices  unless  those  elements  of  cost  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  price  strticture  are 
stabilized. 

2.  Price  control  should  not  he  permitted  to 
develop  into  profit  control.  Through  the 
power  of  taxation  the  Congress  is  abundantly 
able  to  control  profits. 

3.  Congress  should  insist  iqxtn  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  when  they  believe  the  acts  of  the 
.Administrator  exceed  the  authority  dele¬ 
gated  bv  Congress. 

4.  Legislation  shoidd  be  undertaken  at 
once  to  permit  of  necessary  public  hearings  at 
which  the  experience  under  the  existing 
Price  Control  Act  may  be  fidly  offered  to  the 
Congress,  so  that  new*  legislation  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  prov  e  an  improvement  over  present 
law. 

“This  Association  hereby  directs  its  officers 
and  staff  to  place  copies  of  this  statement  in 
the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  Congressional 
committees  such  information  and  experience 
as  may  be  available.’’ 
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Postwar  Continuance 
of  Price  Controls 

f 

By  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager,  XliUGA 


ihc  possibilities  ol  a  so-called  three- 
v.ay  reiaiJ  regulation. 

1  here  had  been  many  months 
ol  study  on  a  new  retail  regulation 
done  by  members  ol  ()1*.\  belore 
.\lr.  Ciitchell  started  wttrking  on 
the  present  proposed  regulation. 
1  he  exploration  ol  myriad  view¬ 
points  and  the  so-tailed  red  tape 
that  must  be  gone  through  with, 
belore  any  regulation  is  written,  is 
imensitied  and  multiplied  in  a 
regulation  tovering  as  much  ol  our 
national  economy  as  tkx.‘s  an  over¬ 
all  retail  order. 

So  lar  as  retailers  themselves 
are  concerned  it  was  my  opinion 
that  they  were  very  unha|)py  with 
the  present  G.MPR.  Based  on  all 
ellorts  put  lorth  during  the  past 
many  weeks,  I  have  delinitely  de¬ 
cided  that  CJMPR  seems  reasonably 
satislactory  to  most  retailers.  In 
attempting  to  write  a  new  regula¬ 
tion  ()P.\  has  been  met  by  the 
majority  ol  the  retail  Iraternity 
with  certain  notable  exceptions 
with  a  very  passive  attitude  or 
shall  we  say,  at  best,  a  neutral 
attitude. 

From  varioits  parts  ol  the  nation 
()P.\  has  received  definite  requests 
from  groups  of  retailers  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  Possibly  ()P.\  will 
let  well  enough  alone.  I  think  not. 
I  beliete  a  new  retail  regulation 
will  be  written  in  the  near  future 
regardless  of  the  retailers’  apparent 
desire  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

Retail  Cooperation  Urged 

I  would  earnestly  suggest  to  re¬ 
tailing  that  it  become  aggressively 
active  regarding  a  new  retail  order. 
Let  retailing  make  up  its  mind 
what  it  wants.  I  am  sure  that  re¬ 
tailers  are  so  conscious  of  inflation 
that  any  agreement  among  them¬ 
selves  will  l)e  a  real  price  control 
measure  that  is  j)ractical.  With 
sufficient  retail  backing  of  OP.\ 
such  a  regulation  can  be  written. 

Retailing  has  in  Mr.  Gitchell  a 
very  able  and  respected  representa¬ 
tive  in  Washington.  He  needs  re¬ 
tailers’  support  and  he  needs  it 
badly.  The  regulation  which  he  is 
trying  to  write  is  very  complicated 
because  of  its  tremendous  coverage 
and  he  must  have  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  retailing  if  a  regu¬ 
lation  satisfactory  to  retailing  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfactory  to 
OP.\  is  to  be  written. 


I\\’.\S  present  at  a  meeting  the 
other  day  when  a  gentleman 
jMominent  in  OPA  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  indicated  it 
might  be  possible  that  we  should 
have  to  have  price  control  and 
rationing  for  possibly  six  \ears 
or  more  after  the  war.  He  did 
not  make  a  plain  and  definite 
statement  about  it,  but  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  price 
levels  rose  for  six  years  after  the 
other  war  had  ended,  the  implica¬ 
tion  being  that  we  should  probably 
have  to  have  these  controls  for  an 
indeterminate  number  of  years. 

Retailers  were  the  first  to  realize 
the  dangers  of  inflation.  Our  atti¬ 
tude  has  not  changed.  We  realize 
the  danger  even  more  today  than 
we  tlid  before,  and  when  we  triti- 
cize  ()P.\,  when  we  demand  that 
ue  shall  have  a  decent,  understand¬ 
able,  fair  set  of  price  regulations, 
we  are  not  opposing  price  control. 

When  to  End  Clontrol 

Of  course,  there  isn’t  any  of  us 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  believe 
that  the  moment  the  last  gun  is 
fired  in  this  war  all  the  price  regu¬ 
lations,  rationing  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls  can  come  oil. 
That  isn’t  possible.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  price  control  is  just  a 
substitute  for  something  else.  If 
we  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  gtnids 
to  balance  demand,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  price  inflation. 

While  we  should  be  willing  and 
glad  to  cooperate  in  a  sound  sys¬ 
tem  of  price  control  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  war  and  for  as  long 
as  it  may  be  necessary  after  the 
war,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  that 
we  should  l(K)k  ahead  and  begin 
to  think  of  setting  up  some  gauge 
as  to  when  these  controls  can  be 
discontinued.  It  is  perfectly  na¬ 
tural,  I  think— and  I  do  not  mean 
to  criticize  the  OP.\  people  too 
much  in  this  connection— for  men 
who  are  working  on  a  thing  like 
price  control  to  assume  that  the 


loniinuance  of  their  control  will 
lie  a  go(xl  thing  for  the  nation, 
W  ell,  we  ilon’t  think  so. 

Now,  when  can  these  controls 
come  off?  It  seems  to  nte  that  the 
otily  atletpiatc  answer  to  the  threat 
of  price  control  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  goods.  I  here  fore,  for 
my  part,  1  teconimeiid  that  you 
consider  this:  that  we  insist  that 
the  price  and  rationing  controls 
be  discontinued  in  piecemeal  fash¬ 
ion;  that  when  in  any  line  of  mer- 
(handise  the  production  of  goods 
a\ailable — note  that  I  say  available 
—lor  the  civilian  population  of  this 
nation  reaches  100%  of  the  pre¬ 
war  production  for  our  civilian 
population,  price  control  and  ra¬ 
tioning  should  be  lifted. 

Now  1  know  what  the  OPA 
theorists  will  say.  They’ll  say, 
“You  can’t  ilo  that;  it’s  impossible, 
because  if  you  have  an  item  on 
which  100%  of  prewar  production 
has  been  reached  and  you  take  tOe 
price  control  off  this  item;  and 
there  is  a  related  item  which  has 
not  yet  achieved  100%  of  prewar 
protluction  so  that  the  controls  on 
it  will  be  continued,  then  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  led  to  concen¬ 
trate  fin  the  free  item  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  item  which  is  still  un¬ 
controlled.” 

riiat  would  be  utterly  unrealis¬ 
tic.  If  the  manufacturers  rushed 
into  production  of  the  item  which 
has  alreaily  reached  100%  of  pre¬ 
war  protluction  and  is  therefore 
uncontrolled,  much  more  of  it 
than  100'^'',  of  prewar  production 
would  be  manufactured,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  instead  of 
price  advances  you  would  have 
price  declines. 

.\t  any  rate,  I  think  it  isn’t  too 
s(K)n  for  us  to  begin  to  get  our 
thoughts  in  order.  Instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  bureaucrats,  who,  of 
course,  are  eager  to  j)erpetuate  their 
jobs,  we  should  have  a  sane  and 
reasonable  plan  to  offer  as  to  the 
time  for  discontinuing  these  con¬ 
trols. 
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Taking  the  Measure  of 
The  Postwar  Task 

By  Pall  G.  Hoffman, 

President,  The  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Committee  for  Economic  Dei'elopment 

•k  An  address  before  the  Victory  and  Postwar  Conference 
of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Pall  G.  Hoffman 


WE  know  that  well- trained, 
well-equipjjed  men  are  risk¬ 
ing  their  lives,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  close  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  I'o  these  men 
we  ow'e  a  debt  of  such  magnitude 
that  we  can  never  ho|>e  to  repay  it. 
The  least  we  can  offer  them— the 
one  thing  we  must  offer  them — is 
an  America  wide  open  with  jobs 
and  opp)ortunities. 

How  do  we  measure  the  task?  To 
appraise  it  we  must  go  back  to  our 
last  jjeacetime  year  of  1940.  In 
the  year  1940  some  40  million  per¬ 
sons  were  gainfully  employed  in 
our  working-lighting  force.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  from  six  to  nine 
million  competent  individuals  un¬ 
employed.  In  f)rder  to  have  had  a 
satisfactory  employment  situation 
that  year  there  should  have  been 
from  52  to  .55  million  jobs  avail¬ 
able.  Since  1940  we  have  added 
approximately  eight  million  to  our 
working-fighting  force,  of  whom 
perhaps  five  million  are  transient 
workers  and  will  not  even  want  or 
need  peacetime  jobs.  However, 
there  is  a  net  addition  of  three 
million  to  our  lalxtr  force,  which 
means  if  we  are  to  have  abundant 
employment  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  p)eriod  there  must  Iw  jobs  for 
from  55  to  58  million  jrersons  in 
our  working-fighting  force.  That’s 
nine  to  twelve  million  new  peace¬ 
time  jobs  that  well  be  needed.  Our 
enlarged  |>ostwar  .Army  and  Navy- 
will  require,  as  a  minimum,  addi¬ 
tional  jx?rsonnel  to  the  extent  of 
two  million.  From  the  standpoint 
of  our  civilian  economy,  the  figure 
to  focus  on  is  that  net  of  from  sev¬ 


en  to  ten  million  new  jobs  needed 
in  the  field  of  private  endeavor. 

And  now,  having  measured  the 
task  in  terms  of  jobs,  may  I  say— 
despite  the  fact  that  our  ultimate 
objective  must  be  an  economy  of 
abundant  employment— that  it 
seems  terribly  important  to  me  that 
our  goal  be  slated  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  rather  than  jobs.  We 
might  have  “jobs  for  all,’’- to  make 
use  of  a  popular  phrase,  but  they 
might  nut  l)e  the  right  kind  of 
jobs.  If  they  were  not  productive 
and  well-paid,  we  might  be  march¬ 
ing  straight  down  the  road  to 
disaster. 

In  1940  our  gross  national  out¬ 
put  of  g(KKls  and  services  was  ap¬ 
proximately  S97  billion.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  the  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  necessary  on  a  sound  basis, 
we  can  do  so  only  through  attain¬ 
ing  a  30  to  increase  in  pro¬ 

ductivity  over  1940.  That  increase 
in  our  gross  national  output  should 
be  our  No.  1  all-important  immedi¬ 
ate  postwar  objective. 

The  Work  Week 

-As  an  example  of  what  may 
happen  if  we  continue  to  build 
up  the  impression  that  all  our 
problems  will  be  solved  if  we  at¬ 
tain  that  nebulous  goal  of  “full 
employment,”  1  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  House  Bill  No.  3677  which 
was  intnxluced  by  Representative 
Klein  of  New  York.  This  bill,  to 
quote  its  own  language,  is  “to  aid 
in  the  stabilization  of  the  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States  after 
the  present  war  by  amending  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  work  w’eek  to  thirty  hours.” 
From  certain  other  persons  has 


come  the  suggestion  of  a  thirty- 
hour  week  with  forty  hours  pay 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Neither  Mr.  Klein  nor  other 
proponents  of  the  thirty-hour 
week  contend  that  forty  hours  of 
work  per  week  is  excessive.  Their 
aim  is  rather  to  create  more  jobs 
by  spreading  the  work.  No  doubt 
this  suggestion  is  well  meant  and 
springs  from  a  sincere  desire  to  see 
“everybody  employed”.  But  it  is 
simply  a  suggestion  to  lower  the 
living  standard  of  the  whole  nation 
—and  that  includes  labor.  We  can¬ 
not  improve— or  even  maintain— 
our  standard  of  living  except 
through  increased  production.  We 
cannot  loaf  our  way  back  into  pros- 
{jerity,  particularly  in  a  jx)stwar 
world  where  we  face  the  need  of 
carrying  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
taxation. 

.Again,  lalxx  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  us,  to  judge  from 
.Mr.  Philip  Murray’s  recent  speech 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York.  “When  the  war  ends.”  said 
Mr.  Murray,  “hours  will  be  reduced 
by  some  amount,  possibly  to  a 
national  working  average  of  less 
than  forty  per  week.  But  we  must 
avoid  the  concealed  unemployment 
that  hides  Ix’hind  short  hours,  and 
means  only  a  sharing  of  misery.” 

The  idea  that  shortening  hours 
is  by  itself  a  cure-all  for  all  our 
postwar  problems  is  not  the  only 
erroneous  -conception  that  I  find 
prevalent  today.  There  are  several 
more  to  which  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  respects. 

Immediacy  of  Problems 

First,  there  is  the  impression 
that  \’-day  is  a  long  way  off  and 
therefore  we  will  have  plenty  of 
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nine  to  prepare  lor  ilie  problems 
which  peace  will  bring.  .Such 
iliinking  is  utterly  unrealistic. 
l-Day,  or  rerininaiion-Day,  has 
.ilreacly  arrived  lor  thousands  ol 
war  contractors.  Due  to  the  tact 
that  government  jjolicies  have  not 
vet  Ix'en  determined  and  that  con¬ 
tractors  themselves  are  unprepared, 
terminations  are  taking  an  unduly 
long  time.  It  this  situation  is  not 
corrected,  there  may  lx‘  a  serious 
interference  with  the  war  eliort. 

Expansion  is  Necessity 

Second,  I  hnd  generally  prev¬ 
alent  a  misconception  that  the 
great  postwar  problem  is  recttn- 
version— that  if  we  can  just  recon¬ 
vert  quickly  our  troubles  will  be 
over.  That  is  far  from  the  truth. 
Certain  industries  face  difficuties 
in  converting  from  the  manutac- 
ture  of  war  to  peace  time  goods. 
.\mong  them  is  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  Reconversion  then  will 
take  six  months  or  more.  During 
that  period  there  will  be  tem|X)rarv 
unemployment.  However.  for 
many  industries  there  is  no  recon¬ 
version  problem.  Textiles  can  shift 
to  manufacturing  peacetime  pat¬ 
terns  within  a  few  davs.  That’s 
true  of  most  industries.  On  an 
average  over-all  basis,  manufactur¬ 
ing  can  make  the  transition  in  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months.  The  real 
task  is  to  achieve  that  expansion  of 
from  30  to  45%  over  the  1940 
level.  Expansion— not  reconversion 
—is  the  tough  part  of  the  jolt  which 
lies  ahead. 

Retailer’s  Role 

Third.  I  encounter  with  surpris¬ 
ing  frequency  the  fallacy  that  post¬ 
war  planning  is  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
vince  of  manufacturers  and  indus¬ 
trialists.  I  have  vet  to  find  a  re¬ 
tailer  who  doesn’t  believe  that 
every  manufacturer  should  be 
planning  boldly  —  and  planning 
now— but  a  shtxkingly  large  num- 
Ix-r  of  retailers  are  doing  no  plan¬ 
ning  for  their  own  enterprises.  Yet 
manufacture  accounts  for  only 
about  23.4%  of  total  employment 
in  .\merica. 

No  one  in  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion  has  the  right  to  ahxtfness  or 
complacency  in  the  matter  of  post¬ 
war  planning.  .\11  hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  rapid  and  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  national  output  will 


be  shattered  unless  wholesalers  and 
retailers  —  including  the  corner 
drugstore— play  their  part  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  expansion.  Indeed  they 
(an  and  should  do  much  to  see 
that  the  manufacturer  from  whom 
they  buy  is  doing  his  part. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  tact 
that  when  the  war  ends  purchasing 
jjower  in  .America  will  be  at  a  new 
and  startling  peak.  Ehat’s  true,  but 
purchasing  power  is  static.  It  be¬ 
comes  useful  only  when  translated 
into  elfective  demand  by  smart, 
aggressive  merchandising.  .As  of 
t(xiay  .America’s  capacity  ttj  mer- 


KNOW  OL’R  L’M  I  ED  N.A- 
riO.NS,  war-effort  exhibit  pre¬ 
pared  by  Life,  started  a  four  and 
one-half  month  tour  of  the 
country’s  larger  cities  last  month, 
opening  at  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co., 
in  New  A'ork,  WcKKlward  & 
Lothrop  in  Washington,  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  in  Chicago,  and 
The  Broadway  Store  in  Los 
Angeles. 

rhis  display,  designed  for  de¬ 
partment  store  windows,  gives 
special  emphasis  to  our  largest 
.Allies— Great  Britain.  Russia  and 
China,  presenting  pictoriallv 
each  nation  today,— its  people, 
land,  customers,  and  industry- 
under  the  cloud  of  total  war,  .A 
tribute  is  paid  also  to  the  32 
other  United  Nations  who  are 


chandise  is  far,  far  below  .America’s 
capacity  to  produce.  There  are  far 
fewer  people  engaged  in  selling 
than  there  were  in  1940  and,  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  in  a 
seller’s  market,  sales  effectiveness 
has  deteriorated^  substantially.  Not 
only  is  complacency  unjustified, 
but  it  should  be  replaced  by  aggres¬ 
sive  planning  on  the  sales  front- 
starting  yesterday. 

In  a  recent  address,  titled  “.A 
Pattern  for  Postwar  .Marketing”, 
.Mr.  T.  G.  MacCiowan,  manager  ol 
the  Marketing  Research  Depart- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


contributing  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis  powers. 

The  sacrifices  of  our  three 
largest  Allies  are  shown  by  a 
broad  range  of  photographs, 
with  accompanying  caption  copy. 
The  exhibit  will  be  shown  in 
other  stores  and  cities  this  and 
following  months. 

F(jur  panels,  each  four  feet 
by  six  feet,  are  devoted  to  the 
three  largest  Allies  —  China, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Total 
spread  of  the  display  is  over  sixty- 
feet.  The  panels  are  flanked  by 
a  colorful  roll-call  of  the  flags 
of  all  the  United  Nations,  to¬ 
gether  with  maps  showing  the 
scope  of  the  unity  of  action  of 
liberty-loving  peoples  in  a  global 
war. 


LIFE’S  "UNITED  NATIONS"  EXHIBIT 
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Merchandise  Shortages 

A  REPORT  OF  THE  LIVELY  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  SESSION 
WHICH  OPENED  NRDGA’S  VICTORY  AND  POSTWAR  CONFERENCE. 


DISCUSSION  WAS  LED 

David  Ovens,  Chairman 
The  J.  B.  Ivey  Company 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf, 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Question  1 

In  which  lines  of  merchandise 
do  you  think  we  can  expect 
further  shortages  during  the 
early  part  of  1944  and  in  which 
lines  can  we  expect  implement? 

Mr.  Wolf:  All  textile  prtKl- 
ucts  will  be  shorter  in  the  early 
part  of  1944  than  they  were  last 
year.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
six  months  period— Klay  and  (une— 
there  may  be  an  improvement  in 
some  of  the  hard  lines.  This  is 
problematical. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  No.  1 
shortages  will  come  in  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles.  You  already  have  a  shortage 
w’hich  has  no  |)ossibility  of  allevia¬ 
tion  in  the  linen  textile  lines. 
I'here  will  be  a  continued  shortage 
of  rayon  goods,  which  will  get  a 
little  bit  harder,  and  there  will  be 
somewhat  of  an  easing  in  the  wool¬ 
en  textile  field. 

Question  2 

What  has  been  done  to  reliei>e 
the  situation  in  infants'  wear 
merchandise,  and  can  we  expect 
enough  in  1944  to  supply  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  customers? 

Mr.  .\nder.son:  There  has  been 
considerable  talk,  but  I  think  the 
only  definite  effort  that  has  been 
made  is  in  the  recent  amendment 
to  317.  I  believe  that  only  the 
manufacturers’  efforts  to  obtain 
priorities  to  manufacture  textiles 
into  infants’  and  children’s  mer¬ 


BY  A  PANEL  OE  THE 

.Alfred  Moffah, 

R.  H.  Muir,  Inc. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Harry  S.  .Anderson, 
Broadway  Department  Store 
Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 


chandise  will  in  a  measure  relieve 
the  scarcities  in  that  division. 

Mr.  Wolf:  I  don’t  believe  that 
the  amendment  to  317  is  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Civilian  Requirements  has 
been  fighting  very  hard  to  get  other 
infants’  wear  items  released.  There 
has  been  more  publicity  than  ac¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  fact  that  Army 
requirements  for  the  same  raw 
materials  and  the  same  spindles 
have  been  very  competitive. 

Question  3 

To  what  extent  are  merchan¬ 
dise  shortages  due  to  wrong  OP  A 
price  policies  at  the  manufactur¬ 
er  level? 

Mr.  Fowler:  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  low 
end  merchandise  has  been  elimin- 
inated  because  of  OPA  restrictions 
in  price  at  the  manufacturer  level. 
'I'hey  refuse  to  make  merchandise 
at  a  loss. 

Question  4 

What  is  the  Goi'emment 
going  to  do  about  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumers'  goods  par- 
ticidarly  on  children's  knit 
goods? 

Mr.  Flynn:  There  is  a  demand 
for  about  12  million  yards  of  tex¬ 
tiles  of  all  kinds.  There  can’t  be 
more  than  10  million  yards  made, 
and  some  of  that  will  go  for  Lend- 
Lease.  A’ou  can  figure  it  out  from 
there.  Those  are  the  exact  figures. 


FOLLOWING  MEMBERS: 

Walter  Flynn, 

Sears-Roebuck  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Donald  ,A.  Fowler, 

Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co., 
Portland,  Me. 


Question  5 

There  is  a  severe  shortage  in 
hoys'  wear,  such  as  cotton  flannel 
shirts  and  pajamas,  broadcloth 
shirts  and  pajamas,  underwear, 
knit  cotton  shirts,  corduroy 
trousers  and  robes,  because  of 
the  manpower  shortage  but  also 
because  women's  garment  manu¬ 
facturers  can  afford  to  take  piece 
goods  at  higher  prices  than  can 
be  paid  by  manufacturers  of 
boys'  wear.  Where  can  we  go 
in  Washington  to  get  this  cor¬ 
rected? 

Mr.  Wolf:  The  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Requirements  is  the  operations 
divisions  of  the  ^Var  Production 
Board  that  is  in  charge  of  civilian 
requirements,  and  that  would  l:e 
the  only  place  in  Washington  to 
which  one  could  go. 

Question  6 

What  is  the  Government  doing 
to  eliminate  poor  quality  stand¬ 
ards  of  merchandise  created  by 
scarcities? 

Mr.  Flynn:  Most  of  the  statul- 
ardization  efforts  have  been  in  i!ie 
form  of  a  regulation  that  you  re¬ 
tailers  wouldn’t  like.  The  retaiiers 
who  met  on  it  a  year  ago  rejectetl 
it. 

I  don’t  believe  the  Government 
is  going  to  put  any  standards  into 
effect  for  civilian  use.  I  believe 
most  of  their  efforts  now  are  being 
directed  to  get  the  merchandise 
made,  without  trying  to  regulate 
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(jiialiiy,  size,  tolor,  texture.  It’s 
;i  iremeiidous  job. 

Question  7 

Isn't  the  practice  of  placing 
open  orders  as  had  a  policy  for 
the  manufacturers  to  pursue  as 
I  or  the  buyers?  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  for  stores  to  go  without 
the  merchandise  in  view  of  the 
European  war  situation? 

.\Ik.  .Vndkrson;  1  don’t  think  that 
(lie  eliect  on  the  inanulactnrers 
loiueins  us.  1  titink  they’re  \ery 
»latl  to  have  open  orders  and  no 
(aiuellation  dates.  Hut  we  iner- 
t  handisers  and  buyers  sliould  pro- 
lea  ourselves  with  cancellation 
dales.  I  don't  think  the  manufac- 
iinei  has  any  right  to  hold  you  up 
in  an  tipen  order  beyond  the 
amount  of  merchandise  you  want 
lo  pi  oxide  for  a  certain  pericxi. 
Neither  should  a  manuiacturer,  by 
means  of  an  open  order  without 
(ancellaiion  date,  lead  you  to  tie 
lip  your  money  lor  definite  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  definite  month,  when 
perhaps  he  has  no  intention  of 
delixering  it  or  perhaps  not  even 
ihe  capability  of  delixering  it  xvith- 
in  the  period  you  expect  it.  The 
Hroadxvay  Department  Store  xvill 
not  place  an  order  xvithout  a  can¬ 
cellation  date. 

Question  8 

Will  the  majority  of  merchants 
here  go  on  record  as  insisting  on 
definite  commitment  dates  as 
opposed  to  the  “as  ready"  asked 
for  by  most  manufacturers? 

( I  he  meeting  xxent  on  record  in 
laxor  of  this  position,  xxith  one 
dissenting  vote.) 

(.iiAiRMAN  Ox  K.Ns:  I  hat  xote 
looks  like  a  criticism  of  the*  inanti- 
faciurers  to  me,  and  it  max  be  a 
just  one.  Hut  I  xvonlcl  like  to  haxe 
from  this  meeting  the  authoritx  to 
ask  that  a  resolution  lx‘  prepared 
in  xvhich  xve  express  the  thanks  of 
retailers  lo  all  manufacturers  xvho 
have  played  the  game  conscientious- 
Iv  and  ccMiperatively.  We  all  have 
that  kind  of  manufacturer:  exerv- 
liodx  has.  I  don’t  like  a  seeming 
criticism  of  our  manufacturer 
friends  xvithout  praising  the  ones 
I  hat  hax  e  done  a  good  jol)  for 
\merica  during  these  difficult 
limes. 

(The  meeting  x cited  nnanimons- 
b  in  favor  of  such  a  resolution.) 


RESOLUTION  ON  MANUFACTURER  RELATIONS: 


‘Tf  IS  ecpiallx  important  to 
the  luture  interests  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  that  the 
.American  consuming  public  shall 
be  served  as  xvell  in  the  matter  ol 
merchandise  for  their  daily 
xvants  as  circumstances  xvill  per¬ 
mit.  Due  to  the  likelihcMid  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Retail 
Drx  GcmkIs  .Association  that  re¬ 
tailers  generally  should  place 
termination  dates  on  their 
orders. 

“  rite  members  of  this  Assexia- 
tion  recognize  that  manufactur¬ 


ers  during  these  times  are  operat¬ 
ing  under  difhculties  and  the 
majority  of  the  retailers’  re¬ 
sources  merit  the  approval  and 
thanks  of  the  retailers  lor  the 
splendid  xvay  in  xvhich  they  have 
met  their  proliletns  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  supply  gcKids  to  the  stores 
xvith  as  little  disturbance  of  es¬ 
tablished  conditions  of  sale  as  ; 
has  been  jxissible. 

“The  ccHiperation  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  is  solicited  in  order 
that  their  retail  customers  may 
lx*  kept  in  jxisition  to  serve  the  1 
public  demands  at  all  times  with 
the  Ixst  merchandise  available.” 


Mr.  Ira  Pvron  (John  Gerixr 
Caimpanv,  .Memphis.  I'enn) :  Hoxv 
many  people  are  placing  as  ready 
orders  even  though  they  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Ltxx  Hahn;  .And  the  tptes- 
lion  is,  are  you  going  to  stop  it? 

.Mr.  CaiHKN  (Voting  .Men’s  Shop. 
Washington.  D.  G.) ;  .Mr.  .Ander¬ 
son,  have  you  Ixen  able  to  oxer- 
come  manufacturers’  resistance  on 
a  cancellation  clause? 

.Mr.  .ANiitRso.N;  We  have  no 
oiders  placed  xvithout  cancellation 
clauses  or  dates  on  them.  .Some 
of  our  dates  are  Ixyond  July,  and 
some  of  our  chinaxvare  orders  are 
daietl  in  1915,  but  xve  haxe  can- 
(cllation  dates  on  them. 

Question  9 

ll’/ifl/  are  the  first  items  of 
merchandise  that  should  become 
more  plentifid  for  retail  distri¬ 
bution  as  the  ivar  in  Europe 
draws  to  a  close? 

Mr.  Mor-F.AiT:  I  think  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  xvar  in  Europe  is 
over  there  xvill  be  a  temporary 
slackening  on  the  part  of  public 
demand— a  breathing  space,  as  it 
were,  xvhen  the  manufacturer  xvill 
gel  lime  to  get  into  prcxfuction. 
Ghances  are  that  just  as  sexm  as 
the  xvar  is  over  some  xery  pro¬ 
gressive  merchant  xvill  innnediateix 
put  out  a  big  promotional  ad. 
"New  .Merchandise  Manufactured 
After  the  War”.  It  max  lx  only 
one  item,  but  it  xvill  make  the 
pnlilic  axvare  that  nexv  merchandise 
is  coming  through  and  they  xx-on’t 


be  xery  anxious  then  to  purchase 
the  merchandise  you  may  have 
on  your  shelves. 

.Mr.  W.  H.  Pirtlk  (Stexvart  Dry 
(iCKids  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.) ; 
.Mr.  Moffat,  in  view  of  xvhat  you’ve 
just  said,  hoxv  far  should  the  aver¬ 
age  store  go  in  the  purchase  of  mer¬ 
chandise?  Hoxv  far  ahead  should 
you  place  your  orders? 

Mr.  MoFF.Arr:  I  am  definitely 
against  committing  our  store  to  a 
long  pericxi.  .Some  of  the  best 
manufacturers  are  allotting  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  monthly  basis  and 
monthly  basis  merchandise  is  very 
safe.  Other  manufacturers  insist 
that  xou  take  a  six  months  supply, 
and  some  are  anxious  to  have  the 
entire  vear’s  supply,  almost,  dump¬ 
ed  right  in  noxv  and  paid  for.  We 
think  a  three  months  supply  or 
commitment  is  aixmt  ail  that 
should  be  made  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  that  xvill  be 
as  valuable  to  you  as  high  turn¬ 
over.  If  you  haxe  a  gexd  turnover 
—for  the  general  store,  say  five 
times  a  year— you  can  get  out  from 
under  cjuickly.  But  if  you  have  a 
txvo  or  three  turn  you’re  in  for 
some  heavv  markdoxvns  that  xvill 
take  a  lot  of  the  profit  you  think 
vou  haxe  in  vour  pcxket  noxv.  The 
only  xvav  to  get  a  gcxxl  high  turn 
is  to  have  a  short  commitment— 
about  three  months  to  be  specific. 

.Mr.  \’ic:t()r  W.  Sincfrf  (Frank 
S:  .Seder,  Detroit.  Mich.) :  Dexs  that 
include  shexs? 

Mr.  Moff.att;  Well,  the  OP.A 
has  put  slux  fmxers  in  a  jxisition 
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JOHNS  HEADS  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


George  W.  Johns 


I  George  \V.  Johns,  general 
I  merchandise  manager  of  Scruggs- 
j  Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St. 
I  Louis,  was  elected  chairman  of 
j  the  Merchandising  Division  at 
I  its  January  meeting. 

!  \V.  B.  Pirtle,  vice-president 
i  and  general  merchandise  mana- 
i  ger  of  the  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
I  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was 
I  elected  first  vice-chairman  and 
;  Ira  \V.  Pyron,  general  manager 
I  of  John  Gerber  Company, 
!  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  elected 


second  vice-chairman.  R.  H. 
Dee,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Denser,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Group. 

•Newly  elected  directors  of  the 
Group  are  as  follows;  H.  \V. 
Brightman,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
■Newark,  N.  J.;  C>.  C.  Bunker, 
.Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
Carl  Hines,  Geo.  limes  Co., 
Wichita,  Kansas;  T.  \'.  Houser, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
.Alfred  L.  Oppenheim,  Hens  & 
Kelly  C.O.,  Buffalo;  J.  D.  Runkle, 
Crowley,  Milner  Co.,  Detroit; 
H.  M.  Uline,  Adam,  .Meldrum 
&  .Anderson  Co.,  Buffalo;  and 
E.  D.  Vourell,  Daniels  &  Fisher 
Stores  Co.,  Denver. 

.An  executive  committee  was 
appointed  consisting  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  .Alfred  E.  Darby,  The 
Outlet  C^ompany,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Joseph  Kasper,  R-.  H. 
Macs  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City; 
Sidney  Solomon,  .Abraham  8: 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  H.  W. 
Brightman,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
New'ark,  N.  J.;  and  Victor  D. 
Ziminskv,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York. 


where  they  can’t  overstock  very 
much,  and  most  shoe  stocks  are  in 
fairly  good  shape.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  seasonal  items,  you  surely 
should  have  some  white  shoes  and 
all  of  your  spring  shoes  ordered 
now. 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Wendel  (Lip- 
man  Wolfe  8:  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon) :  By  commitment,  Mr. 
Moffatt,  I  assume  you  mean  plac¬ 
ing  an  order  which  commits  your 
store  for  only  three  months.  Let’s 
consider  the  tjuestion  from  the 
point  of  view  of  total  merchandise 
liability,  stock  on  hand  and  un¬ 
filled  orders.  Last  year,  your  total 
stock  on  hand  and  unfilled  orders 
at  any  given  time,  perhaps,  was 
six  months.  In  relation  to  last 
year,  what  should  that  total  liabil¬ 
ity  be  this  year? 

Mr.  .MoFEArr:  Of  course  \()u  can 
consider  the  entire  amount  you 
have  on  your  forward  orders  as 
liability.  But  last  year  I  tliink  we 
received  something  like  to 


70''j,  of  the  orders  that  we  placed. 
1  his  year,  after  questioning  some 
45  manufacturers,  I  think  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  definitely  easier— pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  first  six  months  and 
definitely  in  the  last  six  months — 
and  that  makes  me  think  it  will  be 
po.ssible,  perhaps,  to  commit  your¬ 
self  for  only  about  three  montlis  in 
purchasing.  If  you  are  extra-con- 
ser\ati\e  and  get  your  stock  down 
very  low,  e\en  if  you  should  lose 
a  little  bit  of  volume,  it  might  pay 
you  well. 

When  the  time  comes  that  you 
ncetl  merchandise,  you  very  often 
can  get  more  thatv  you  think  you 
can.  We  had  that  experience  in  the 
Christinas  season. 

Mr.  Dlim  is  (Dupuis  Freres. 
Montreal)  :  I’d  like  to  have  the 
c|  nest  ion  of  placing  orders  broken 
clown  into  lines— hard  goods  and 
soft  gcMuls. 

Mr.  Moffaii:  When  von  are 
asked  to  place  hard  goods  orders 
committing  yourself  for  six  months. 


try  saying  to  the  manufacturer: 
“You  split  this  order;  have  three 
orders,  one  order  this  month,  an¬ 
other  the  next,  and  the  last,  if  you 
want  to,  with  a  cancellation  clause.’’ 
'File  manufacturer  won’t  like  it, 
but  you  have  to  have  some  little 
sand  in  your  system  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Wolf:  I  agree  with  the 
X’endor  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  that  we 
should  not  place  orders  beyond  the 
current  season.  If  you  are  going 
to  sell  the  goods  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  you  should  not 
give  the  manufacturer  the  right 
to  deliver  in  June  and  July.  That 
really  is  the  problem— not  to  have 
summer  suits  come  into  your  stock 
in  .August,  as  some  of  the  clothing 
manufacturers  would  like  to  have 
them  do.  It  is  ridiculous  for  any 
merchant  to  permit  that  to  happen. 

Chinaware  is  an  article  which  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  get.  It  is 
traditionally  bought  a  long  time 
before  it  is  sold,  and  our  store  has 
committed  itself  through  1944  and 
into  the  first  three  months  of  1945 
on  chinaware,  but  that  isn’t  un¬ 
usual  in  the  chinaware  business. 

.Mr.  Fowler:  I  might  add  on 
chinaware  that  a  cancellation  clause 
has  been  inserted  in  the  orders  in 
certain  instances  that  would  allow 
cancellation  45  days  before  the  date 
of  shipment  that  is  specified.  A  re¬ 
tailer  can  protect  himself  by  put¬ 
ting  that  clause  in,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  accept  such  orders. 

Question  10 

Will  the  substitutes  we  are  noie 
selling  find  a  place  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  picture  as  merchandise 
shortages  disappear? 

Mr.  .Moff.vit:  Perhaps  .50^^  of 
the  merchandise  you  may  have  on 
your  shelves  will  be  merchandise 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  buy  if  you 
had  the  o|)portunity  to  buy  it 
after  the  war  is  over.  There  are 
certain  fabrics  iti  underwear,  socks 
and  boys’  suits  that  buyers  wouldn't 
take  if  thev  could  get  anything 
else.  Women  won’t  buy  rayon 
hosiery  to  anv  great  extent,  1  think, 
when  nvlon  and  silk  come  back 
again.  Baby  carriages  are  another 
item.  We  took  a  substantial  mark- 
tlown  the  other  day  on  baby  car¬ 
riages.  Then  there  are  mattresses, 
blankets  and  (juilts;  goods  with.out 
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tlastic:  merchandise  that  isn’t  made 
the  way  you  would  like  to  see  it 
inaile.  And  there’s  the  problem  ol 
nurrhandise  that  you’re  selling  in 
(juantity  because  the  lower  priced 
version  of  it  is  off  the  market.  For 
instance,  we  used  to  hate  a  two- 
dollar  slip  that  was  a  Itest  seller. 

1  he  three-dollar  slip  is  the  best 
seller  now,  because  we  can’t  get 
the  two-dollar  slip  in  any  quantity. 

Mr.  Fowi.i-r:  I’d  like  to  say  that 
1  tlon’t  think  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  postwar  period  to  find  out  that 
some  of  the  customers  don’t  want 
some  of  our  merchandise.  And  I 
believe  that  in  1944  we  retailers 
are  going  to  be  judged  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  have  been  in  1943 
about  a  lot  of  the  junk  we’ve  been 
selling  our  customers.  1  wonder  if 
it  wouldn’t  be  better  for  us  to  go 
without  some  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Woi-f:  I’d  like  to  warn  you 
against  l)lind  prejudice  against  the 
substitutes,  because  in  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  our  people, 
some  of  the  substitutes— not  all- 
are  better  than  the  original  articles. 

I  agree  that  the  victory  models  and 
the  things  in  which  there  are  no 
strength  and  durability— present 
tyj>es  of  rayon  hosiery  and  that  sort 
of  thing— are  going  to  go  out.  But 
I’m  warning  you  and  your  buyers 
against  blind  prejudice  against  the 
new  things  that  are  coming  out,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  that  we  have 
sold  are  very,  very  good. 

.Mr.  Moffatt:  I  don’t  think  you 
should  take  a  definite  stand  against 
substitute  merchandise.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  understands  the  situation. 
She  knows  it’s  only  going  to  be  used 
tem|K)rarily.  If  you  purchase  in 
conservative  quantities  you  won’t 
make  any  mistake. 

Question  1 1 

IVith  more  of  the  regular  lines 
of  merchandise  available,  will 
department  stores  take  on  new 
lines,  such  as  home  construction 
and  airplane  construction? 

Mr.  Fi.v.nn:  Well,  that  isn’t  a 
good  (jiiestion  to  ask  me,  because 
we’\e  been  in  it  for  years.  But 
we’re  “unorthodox”.  I  should  think 
there  would  be  a  good  field,  but 
it  would  lie  specialty  selling  and 
tlepartment  stores  have  not  been 
verv  good  at  specialty  selling.  Man- 


EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  PLAN  DESCRIBED 


WPB’s  PROPOSED  equitable 
distribution  order  was  described  to 
the  convention  by  R.  S.  .Alexander, 
deputy  director  of  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade  Division,  OCR, 
as  consisting  of  three  parts;  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  WPB  policy,  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  equitable  distribution  and 
the  provision  of  the  privilege  of 
complaint  for  merchants  who  feel 
that  their  suppliers  have  not  prac¬ 
tised  the  principles  of  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution.  Equitable  distribution  is 
tentatively  defined  as  excluding  dis¬ 
crimination  against  customers  be¬ 
cause  ot  such  factors  as  size,  pur¬ 
chasing  methods  and  distribution 
practice:  their  location  or  the  ship¬ 
ping  areas  in  which  they  are  situ¬ 
ated:  discrimination  between  cus¬ 
tomers  by  the  deliberate  imposition 
of  terms  of  sale  which  only  some 
customers  can  meet  or  which  are 
not  enforced  against  all  customers: 
discrimination  between  affiliated  or 
non-affiliated  outlets:  and  as  in¬ 
volving  some  adjustment  for  shifts 
in  {xipulation,  and  some  provision 
for  supplying  persons  whose  regu¬ 
lar  suppliers  have  partially  or 


wholly  withdrawn  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  goods  for  civilian 
use. 

I'his  tentative  regulation  also 
provides,  Mr.  Alexander  reported, 
the  right  of  complaint  by  the  buyer 
who  feels  that  he  is  not  receiving 
his  equitable  share  of  the  available 
goods,  and  establishes  machinery 
for  investigating  and  disposing  of 
such  complaints. 

Mr.  .Alexander  urgently  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  retailers 
the  serious  effect  upon  the  trade  of 
the  developing  paper  shortage.  He 
pointed  out  that  during  1944  re¬ 
tailers  may  expect  to  receive  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  paper  bags 
and  not  more  than  half  of  the 
wrapping  paper  they  irsed  in  1943 
and  can  expiect  practically  no  paper 
cartons.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  merchants  to  ctxiperate  in  the 
WPB  program  for  meeting  this 
emergency  by  reducing  their  use 
of  these  supplies,  reclaiming  and 
reusing  them,  and  through  their 
publicity  convincing  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  need  for  taking  mer¬ 
chandise  unwrapped. 


ufacturers  have  things  in  develop¬ 
ment  that  they’re  not  telling  you 
about  now,  things  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  public  demand.  There  will 
be  an  effort  similar  to  that  made  by 
the  automobile  manufacturers,  who 
^11  you  on  the  idea  of  buying  a  new’ 
automobile  even  though  the  one 
you  have  may  be  running  well. 
That  effort  will  be  intensified  be¬ 
cause  wartime  is  certainly  teaching 
you  you  don’t  have  to  buy  a  new 
automobile  every  year.  Whether 
or  not  department  stores  will  go 
into  that  kind  of  thing  I  don’t 
know.  1  think  they  may  be  forced 
into  it  by  manufacturers’  offerings 
which  are  in  the  background  now. 

Question  12 

fi'ill  stores  rex>ert  to  more  strict 
price  lining  as  mechandise  be¬ 
comes  more  plentifid? 

.Mr.  Moff.atf:  If  you  mean,  will 
they  depart  from  the  last  year  or 
so,  yes.  I  think  most  stores  did  a 
splendid  job  in  price  lining  in  the 
vears  from  1936  to  1939  and  I  think 


they  will  return  to  that  efficient 
operation. 

Mr.  Fow'ler:  We  are  learning 
these  days  to  ignore  price  lining. 
I  wonder  whether  it  isn’t,  to  some 
degree,  a  good  idea.  A  lot  of  our 
sales  have  been  unexpectedly  good 
because  we  forgot  our  previous 
price  lines.  The  trend  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  to  increase  cost  price  to  the 
limit  we  would  pay  for  an  item  to 
sell  at  a  given  price.  In  children’s 
dresses,  for  instance,  there  are  eight 
and  a  half  goods  that  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  sell  for  a  dollar.  In  the 
last  few  years  prior  to  the  war 
stores  ha\e  been  able  with  some 
success  to  group  their  price  lines— 
dividing  these  children’s  dresses,  for 
example,  into  a  group  at  SI  and  a 
group  at  SI.  19.  I’m  sure  many  of 
us  hate  been  surprised  to  find  out 
how  many  of  the  SI.  19  have  been 
sold.  I  think  we  should  go  back  a 
little  to  judgment  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  have  less  of  the  automatic 
price  line  idea. 
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Question  13 

Will  self-service  be  wanted  by 
customers  when  there  is  no  long¬ 
er  a  sei'ere  shortage  of  merchan¬ 
dising  manpower? 

Mr.  Andf.rson:  I  think  the  trend 
will  conlinuc  in  some  departments 
after  the  shortage  in  personnel  is 
over,  particularly  in  housewares 
and  many  small  wares  departments, 
where  a  customer  likes  to  browse 
around  and  -"Vk  up  her  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  the  class  stores  I  think  cus¬ 
tomers  will  still  be  willing  to  wait 
and  pay  for  service. 

Question  14 

Will  the  great  importance  of 
the  buyer  to  our  business  con¬ 
tinue  after  the  war,  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  more  plentiful? 

Mr.  Woi.f:  Well,  in  my  book— 
and  this  is  a  personal  opinion— 
the  buyer  is  still  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  the  store.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  department  stores  to  create  ad¬ 
ditional  buyers  so  that  the  special¬ 
ization  which  has  proven  so  profit¬ 
able  to  the  larger  stores  may  come 
to  those  whose  volume  has  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  my  opinion  that  vol¬ 
ume  will  naturally  increase  because 
of  the  higher  price  of  gtxtds  later. 

I  think  the  buyer  of  the  future 
will  be  a  somewhat  different  person 
than  the  buyer  of  today,  with  the 
coining  of  television,  the  speed 
of  getting  to  markets  by  airplane 
and  many  other  factors  we  cannot 
foresee.  Nevertheless,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  answer  I  would  say  that  the 
buyer  w’ill  be  just  as  important,  if 
not  more  important,  in  the  future, 
because  the  same  communication 
speed  will  have  its  effect  on  the 
customer  in  increased  fashion  alert¬ 
ness  and  she  will  be  that  much 
more  choosey  in  the  buying  of  the 
goods. 

Question  15 

What  can  be  done  to  correct 
the  handbag  situation?  Our 
buyer  has  been  told  they  have 
to  buy  broadcloth  bags  to  get 
leather,  and  broadcloth  does  not 
sell. 

Mr.  Fowlk.r:  Well,  the  public 
told  us  at  Christmas  time  what  kind 
of  handbags  they  wanted,  didn’t 
they?  They  wanted  the  better  hand¬ 
bags,  not  one-dollar  handbags 


marked  up  to  two-ninety-five. 
Therefore,  the  simple  thing  to  do 
is  not  buy  them  any  more.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  the  retail 
stores  can  afford  to  reject  sub-stand- 
ard  merchandise  to  their  own  bene¬ 
fit.  When  you  get  a  dollar  hand¬ 
bag  mamdactmer,  who  is  making 
handljags  up  to  .S.')!  a  dozen  now 
and  he  doesn’t  make  a  better  bag 
from  the  standpoint  of  workman¬ 
ship  than  when  he  made  dollar 
handbags,  1  thittk  we’re  suckers  to 
buy  them.  I  think  we’re  also  suck¬ 
ers  when  we  bity  handbags  with¬ 
out  seeing  samples. 

Mrs.  Hi'GHKs  ({ames  McCut- 
cheon  R:  Co.,  New  York)  :  W’ell, 
when  the  lines  are  revamped  won’t 
we  get  the  better  .*55  and  S7.50  bags 
back  again? 

Mr.  Fowi.f.r;  The  handbag  lines 
this  spring  are  somewhat  better 
than  they  were  for  fall.  I  think 
the  whole  temper  of  the  retail  stores 
has  quieted  down;  the  feverishness 
to  see  how  much  business,  we  can 
do  is  not  as  common  as  it  was  six 
months  ago.  If  we  can  only  show’ 
that  feeling  in  the  market  1  think 
we’ll  find  an  improvement.  But 
why  should  they  make  a  better 
handbag  when  they  know  that  we 
will  buy  all  they  can  make  at  the 
ridiculous  prices  they  have  been 
asking? 

Mr.  Ovens;  Mr.  Flynn,  do  you 
want  to  go  out  of  the  handbag 
business  below  five  or  six  dollars 
because  the  quality  is  no  good? 

Mr.  Flynn:  It  isn’t  whether  I 
want  to  or  not — I  am  out.  The 
customers  t(K)k  care  of  that  for  me. 
I’ve  seen  bags,  not  only  in  our 
stores  but  in  competitors’  stores 
and  good  stores,  that  I  was  ashamed 
to  look  at.  The  frames  looked  as 
though  they  were  made  out  of 
orange  crates.  Burlap  linings  in 
bags  at  S2.98!  If  I  told  you  how 
much  markdown  I  took  in  the 
area  I  have  charge  of,  you  wouldn’t 
believe  it.  But  I  told  our  buyers, 
“Don’t  bring  any  more  of  those 
in.”  We  are  either  going  to  have 
handbags  that  we  won’t  be  a- 
shamed  of  or  w’e  aren’t  going  to 
sell  handbags. 

^Ve’ve  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  manufacturers  in  certain 
lines.  Do  any  of  you  have  toy  de¬ 
partments?  You  didn’t  have  any 
this  fall!  When  the  people  that 
used  to  buy  them  for  the  children 


refused  to  play  vvith  them,  you 
know  they’re  no  good  at  all!  We 
were  fortunate.  We  bought  only 
half  of  the  toys  we  ordinarily  buy, 
and  then  we  didn’t  get  them  all. 
That  saved  us  a  lot  more  markiq). 

But  we  ought  not  to  do  this. 
We’re  supposed  to  be  givitig  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  customer.  We  should 
set  the  standards.  We  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  contact  with  the 
customer.  If  you  say  no  to  the 
manufacturer  who  trys  to  foist 
tqjon  you  the  kind  of  merchandise 
that’s  been  coming  to  us  in  the 
past  six  or  seven  months,  then  he 
either  has  to  do  better  or  get  out 
of  business.  .Vnd  the  firm  shouldn’t 
put  a  buyer  in  the  position,  either, 
where  he  feels  he  has  to  take  a 
couple  of  cases  of  poor  merchan¬ 
dise  to  justify  his  coming  to  New 
York  and  get  his  expense  account 
okayed. 

Question  16 

Do  you  think  that  products 
the  manufcKture  of  which  has 
ceased  should  be  held  back  by 
manufacturers  when  production 
starts  again  until  a  sufficient 
stockpile  has  been  created  to 
secure  equitable  distribution  and 
permit  the  substitutes  therefor 
to  be  disposed  of  to  the  con¬ 
sumer? 

Mr.  Wolf:  No,  I  do  not.  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  quicker  we  can  get 
back  to  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  the  better  off  we  will  be. 
If  a  product  is  available  the  manu¬ 
facturer  can  be  trusted  to  see  that 
there  is  equitable  distribution. 

I  am  a  consultant  to  the  War 
Production  Board  in  my  spare  time, 
and  one  of  the  questions  up  in 
Washington  at  the  moment  is  that 
one— how  do  you  release  the  new 
merchandise?  Who  gets  it?  How 
do  you  make  sure  there  is  equitable 
distribution?  Do  you  plot  it  geo¬ 
graphically  by  area?  \Vhat  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  permit  only  one 
factory  to  make  it  and  the  other 
man’s  brand  won’t  come  on  the 
market,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

I,  for  one— this  is  a  personal  opin¬ 
ion,  not  a  War  Production  Board 
opinion,  lx*cause  there  are  many 
men  down  there  who  feel  other¬ 
wise-feel  that  it  is  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  and  the  merchant’s  problem.  It 
should  be  left  to  the  mamdacturer. 
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READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP  ELECTIONS 

J.  H.  HUM  ER,  general  mer-  - 

chanclise  manager  ot  the  Edw. 

Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
was  elected  chairman  ot  the 
Ready-to-\Vear  Group  at  the 
January  meeting  of  its  Board 
of  Directors. 

Hal  \V.  Kenaston,  Oppen- 
heim  Collins,  New  York,  was 
elected  first  vice-chairman;  I. 

Himelhoch  of  Himelhoch  Broth¬ 
ers  fc  Co.,  Detroit,  second  vice- 
chairman;  Lloyd  Liebes,  H. 

Liebes  &  Co.,  .San  Francisco,  vice- 
chairman  for  the  Pacific  Coast; 
and  H.  Z.  Nyland,  Boggs  & 

Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  , 

Newly  elected  directors  of  the 
Group  are;  George  C.  Brown, 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York; 

M.  H.  Courteny,  J.  B.  Ivey  & 

Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 

Matthew  J.  Fox,  D.  H.  Brigham 
Company,  Springfield,  .Mass.;  C. 

R.  Helter,  Bullock’s,  Los  .An¬ 
geles;  Frank  Jelleff,  Frank  R. 

Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 

1).  M.  Munroe,  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Co.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;  Harold 
Nutting,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 


J.  H.  Hunter 

Chicago;  Maurice  Spector,  I'he 
Blum  .Store,  Philadelphia;  J. 
Parks  \V<K)ds,  Stix,  Baer  8:  Fidler, 
St.  Louis. 

Fhe  Executive  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  officers:  J.  .\.  Drew, 
Win.  Filene’s  .Sons  Company, 
Boston:  Ralph  Mendelsohn, 

Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore; 
H.  G.  O’Dea,  .Sears,  Roebuck  8: 
Co.,  New  York;  Maurice  Spector, 
The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia. 


Fhe  minute  he  gets  material  to 
make  goods,  I  think  he  is  going 
to  take  care  of  his  old-line  custom¬ 
ers,  and  see  that  there  is  equitable 
distribution,  because  it  is  greatly 
to  his  advantage  in  the  long  run 
to  see  that  it’s  done. 

Mr.  Jay  Iclauer  (Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland) :  Let’s  take  the  case  of 
nylons.  Let’s  assume  the  du  Pont 
Company  is  permitted  to  resume 
manufacture  of  nylon  yarn  for 
hosiery.  Imagine  w'hat  will  happen 
if  the  first  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  yarn  should  be  distri¬ 
buted  and  a  few  pairs  of  nylon 
hose  make  their  appearance  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities.  There’ll  be  a  rush  for 
it,  and  the  stores  are  going  to  be 
filled  with  customers  asking  for  ny¬ 
lon  hose  that  isn’t  available.  They 
won’t  touch  the  rayon  hose  because 
they  think  more  of  the  nylon  is 
coming  right  away,  and  you’ll  have 
a  demoralized  condition  in  the 
hosiery  industry. 

If  the  manufacturer  could  be 
prevailed  upon,  either  by  rule  or  by 
cooperation,  to  withhold  the  sale 


to  the  retailer  until  there  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  nylon  hose  to 
supply  merchants  generally  on  an 
equitable  distribution  rule,  then 
you  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  carry  the  stocks  of  rayon  down 
to  lower  levels.  Then  when  the  ny¬ 
lon  hose  comes  in  in  quantity,  the 
price  and  the  distribution  will  all 
be  on  a  normal  level. 

It  isn’t  possible  to  do  it  in  all 
lines,  but  I  believe  it  should  have 
consideration,  not  necessarily  by 
government  rule  but  by  coopera¬ 
tion  among  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Mr.  Wolf:  Mr.  Iglauer  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  controlled  product  as  his 
example.  Nylon  is  all  made  by 
one  manufacturer  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  that  manufacturer  would 
stockpile  the  merchandise.  The  du 
Pont  Company  will  certainly  have 
a  deadline  date  set  and  I  imagine 
you’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  get 
out  from  under.  The  answer 
would  be  different  in  the  case  of 
the  many  thousands  of  things  that 
are  not  controlled. 


Question  17 

Would  you  encourage  a  policy 
of  taking  wholesale  markdoums 
immediately  upon  the  end  of  the 
European  phase  of  the  war,  or 
rather  a  gradual  reduction  in 
inventory?  > 

.Mr.  .Anderson:  It  depends  on  the 
classification  of  the  merchandise 
and  the  condition  of  the  particular 
merchant’s  stock  on  the  item.  A'oti 
can’t  set  up  a  general  rule  about  it. 

But  I  believe  that  there  are  going 
to  l)e  a  great  many  people  w'ith 
heavy  inventories  in  certain  classi¬ 
fications  who  are  stiddenly  going 
to  become  very  jittery.  For  my  own 
part.  I’d  be  inclined  to  ride  along 
unless  it  is  definitely  a  question 
of  so-called  victory  merchandise. 

I  don’t  believe  there’s  going  to  be 
a  flood  of  new  merchandise  on  the 
market  within  fifteen  or  within 
sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  think  there’s  going  to  lx*  a  jittery 
period  in  which  a  great  many  mer¬ 
chants  will  probably  and  necessarily 
unload,  and  that  will  be  a  time  for 
caution.  If  you  have  too  much  of 
a  particular  item,  that’s  a  question 
for  decision  by  the  merchandising 
division  of  the  store,  but  wholesale 
markdowns  are  another  matter. 

Mr.  Sincere:  I  believe  it  was  our 
experience  during  the  last  war  that 
the  danger  point  is  not  when  the 
war  ends:  it  is  three  or  four  months 
before  the  war  ends.  I  know  from 
my  own  exfierience  that  a  month 
or  two  before  everybody  was  sure 
the  war  was  going  to  be  over,  more 
merchandise  came  through  the  roof 
and  chimneys  than  you  could  ever 
take  care  of. 

Question  18 

Will  Government  inventory 
control  be  eased  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  flow  of  merchandise? 

Mr.  Fowler:  I  hope  not.  I  hope 
the  government  inventory  regula¬ 
tions  stay  in  effect  until  the  war 
situation  straightens  out.  Then  we 
will  have  no  gambling  in  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Question  19 

Do  you  think  that  Lend-Lease 
or  the  Rehabilitation  Committee 
work  will  pull  much  of  our  tex¬ 
tile  production  out  of  the  hands 
of  retailers  and  their  customers? 

Mr.  W’olf:  We  don’t  know  what 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  Disposal  of  Surplus 
Government  Merchandise 

THIS  REPORT  TO  THE  CONVENTION  SUGGESTED 
A  HOLDING  CORPORATION  THROUGH  WHICH 
RETAILERS  MIGHT  POOL  THEIR  PURCHASES, 


liy  Lew  Hahn 

WHETHER  the  government 
oHicials  in  charge  ol  the 
purchasing  for  the  various 
anus  of  the  war  effort  know  how 
much  merchandise  now  exists  in 
tlie  stock  piles  of  the  government, 
or  how  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
we  df)  not  know.  However,  this 
seems  quite  certain— no  man  in 
business  can  possibly  have  that  in¬ 
formation  and  no  man  is  likely 
to  get  it.  .\ny  attempt  to  learn  the 
facts  about  the  actual  situation 
probably  would  be  met  with  the 
statement  that  such  information  is 
and  must  remain  a  military  secret — 
and  that  probably  is  true. 

How'ever,  there  is  much  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  government 
now  has  stores  of  all  sorts  of  mer¬ 
chandise-much  of  it  of  a  nature 
which  could  readily  be  used  by 
consumers— which  are  practically 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

It  happened  altout  a  year  ago 
that  I  was  asked  to  appear  before 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  make 
a  statement  in  connection  with  the 
Maloney  bill  w’hich  called  for  a 
separate  and  independent  admin¬ 
istration  of  civilian  supply.  I  began 
my  few'  remarks  with  a  statement 
that  retailers  believed  the  armed 
forces  should  have  evervihing  which 
by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  they  might  need.  Several 
members  of  the  Committee  chal¬ 
lenged  my  statement  and  indicated 
they  thought  the  imagination  was 
being  over  stretched  already  and 
that  far  more  was  being  taken  from 
the  civilian  economy  than  ever 
coidd  be  used  by  the  armed  forces. 

Patman  Bill 

Recently  in  introducing  a  bill 
in  the  House  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  of  final  disposal  of 


government  surplus  merchandise. 
Congressman  Patman,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House,  indicated  that  government 
surpluses  probably  would  amount 
to  75  billion  dollars  worth.  How 
much  of  this  vast  sum  might  be  ac- 
(ounted  for  by  goods  usable  by 
consumers  we  do  not  know. 

W'hen,  however,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  government  purchases  for 
use  in  this  war  have  been  much 
more  \aried  than  in  any  other  war 
and  that  practically  everything 
which  consumers  commonly  use 
has  been  j)urchased  ranging  from 
women's  underwear  to  flashlights 
anil  from  watches  to  bed  sheets, 
from  towels  to  tooth  brushes,  it 
seems  obvious  that  there  must  be 
a  tremendous  bidk  of  goods  hang¬ 
ing  over  every  market. 

In  my  outl(K)k  on  this  situation 
there  is  no  criticism  of  government 
purchasing  agencies.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  way  in  which  govern¬ 
ment  coidd  be  sure  of  having 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war  was  deliberately  to  figure  to 
have  too  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  also  seems  clear  that  there  must 
be  a  point  at  which  too  much  be¬ 
comes  much  tiK)  much. 

Sudden  Dumping  Dangerous 

I'o  retailers  abundant  supplies 
of  merchandise  are  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  servicing  of  the  civilian 
population  and  through  these  war 
years  we  have  encountered  some 
serious  shortages.  Therefore,  it  is 
natural  that  retailers  should  look 
forward  eagerly  to  a  time  when  the 
war  situation  will  permit  large  in¬ 
creases  in  the  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  available  for  sale  to  civilians. 

If  the  end  of  the  war,  however, 
should  witness  the  sudden  dumping 
of  some  large  part  of  75  billion 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise  on  the 
market  this  desire  of  retailers  to 


have  plenty  of  goods  would  be 
somewhat  overdone;  like  the  farmer 
who  prayed  for  rain  and  got  a 
deluge. 

Congressional  Action  Coming 

rhere  is,  however,  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  no  such  reckless  course 
will  be  followed.  Discussions  in 
Congress  have  proceeded  to  a  point 
whicli  may  be  accepted  as  eviilence 
that  official  ^Vashington  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  surplus 
stock  piles  of  the  government  repre¬ 
sent  a  serious  menace  to  the  after¬ 
war  development  of  business  and 
emplovment.  Several  bills  now  are 
pending  in  Congress  all  of  which 
liave  the  objective  of  safeguarding 
the  release  of  government  surplus. 
It  is  very  well  recognized  that  in 
the  distribution  of  these  surplus 
supplies  care  must  be  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  the  following  objectives; 

1—  The  maximum  of  value  pos- 
sible  under  the  circumstances  must 
be  secured  from  the  sale  of  such 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  the  nation’s  taxpayers. 

2—  Every  effort  must  be  put  forth 
to  prevent  such  merchandise  falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculative  in 
terests. 

3—  I'he  method  of  disposal  must 
not  be  such  as  gives  the  larger  con¬ 
cerns  an  advantage  over  the  smaller 
operators. 

Goods  must  not  be  dumped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  new  production  and  the 
reemployment  of  labor. 

5 — There  must  be  some  directing 
agency  in  which  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  disposal  of 
government  surpluses  is  centralized. 

We  believe  that  the  necessity  for 
some  such  safeguards  as  these  now 
is  well  recognized  in  the  Congress 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Baruch  in 
his  forthcoming  recommendations 
as  a  result  of  the  studv  he  has  been 
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Hiviii};  iliis  problem  also  will  sug- 
gest  appropriate  steps  to  insure  this 
atiitiule  u{K)n  the  part  ot  govern- 
ineiit. 

Retailers  especially  should  be 
greatly  concerned  over  the  situa- 
lion.  H  effective  steps  are  not 
taken  to  prevent  speculation  in 
these  go\  eminent  surpluses  this 
meichandise  is  likely  to  find  its 
way  into  hands  which  will  establish 
new  retail  outlets  and  retailers  in 
eieiy  (onnnunity  will  have  to  face 
a  lestering  type  of  competition  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Early  NRDGA  Activity 

In  |une  ol  1912  1  wrote  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  subject  of  these 
surpluses  to  which  I  did  not  give 
general  circulation  at  the  time,  be¬ 
lieving  it  would  be  better  to  place 
the  memorandum  in  the  hands  of 
a  lew  typical  retailers  of  different 
si/e  and  condition  to  secure  a 
sample  reaction.  .\s  it  develoix’d, 
my  memorandum  was  issued  at  too 
early  a  date  to  win  any  amount 
ol  very  active  interest.  With  one 
exception  the  retailers  to  whom 
I  sent  the  memorandum  expressed 
mild  interest.  The  exception,  which 
came  from  one  of  the  largest 
esiablishinents.  disagreed  with  my 
suggestion  that  some  cooperative 
effort  should  lie  attempteci  by  re¬ 
tailers. 

Last  summer  the  subject  was 
taketi  up  in  a  session  of  the  Central 
(iouncil  of  Retail  Associations  and 
a  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 


ship  of  Rivers  Peterson  of  the  Na- 
tiotial  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion.  \  copy  of  our  memorandum 
was  placed  in  the  Committee’s 
hands  and  part  of  our  suggestion 
was  adopted  as  the  program  of  the 
Council. 

Reducing  Surpluses 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
potsal  of  the  go\ternment-owned 
merchandise  should  be  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  finding  ways  in 
which  the  great  total  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ilispose  of  can  justifiably  be  re¬ 
duced.  'I'o  that  end  we  ha\e  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  total  of  surplus 
giMuls  be  divided  into  four  parts — 
not  necessarily  ecpial  parts.  I'hese 
should  then  be  allocated  as  follows; 

Part  1  should  be  retained  for  the 
future  use  of  the  .\rniy  and  Navy. 

Part  2  should  be  assigned  to  the 
.\merican  Red  Cross  for  use  in 
possible  future  disasters. 

Part  3  should  be  given  freely  to 
the  destitute  peoples  of  the  world. 

Part  -1  should  be  distributed  grad¬ 
ually  and  cautiously — through  the 
established  channels  of  distribution 
—to  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States. 

riiis  is  the  portion  of  our  sugges¬ 
tion  which  the  Council  Committee 
has  matle  its  own.  Upon  further 
reflection,  however,  we  believe  the 
al'ove  plan  should  lie  preceded  by 
a  demand  that  wherever  it  proves 
possible  to  do  so  without  threat 


ol  injurs  to  the  war  effort  unneed¬ 
ed  surplus  merchandise  should  be 
released  lor  the  use  of  the  civilian 
population  now  while  the  war  is 
still  in  progress.  You  will  have 
noted  that  from  time  to  time  some 
excess  merchandise  is  being  so  re¬ 
leased. 

W'e  believe  an  earnest  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  W’ar  Production 
Board  or  some  other  government 
agency  of  the  supplies  of  different 
giMxls  now  in  government  hands 
and  wherever  it  is  apparent  there 
is  more  than  can  be  needed  the 
excess  should  promptly  lie  distri¬ 
buted  to  civilian  uses.  Lhere  should 
be  no  more  effective  way  of  meeting 
the  threat  of  inflation  now  and  of 
relieving  the  aSter-war  problem 
than  by  promptly  increasing  the 
supply  of  available  consumer  goods 
by  such  releases  from  government 
stocks. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  retailers 
should  |)etition  their  respresenta- 
tives  and  senators  for  the  adoption 
of  a  coordinated  and  active  pro¬ 
gram  of  releasing  such  govern¬ 
ment  surpluses  as  safely  may  fie 
given  up  now  while  the  war  still 
is  on. 

In  our  original  memorandum  we 
suggested  that  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  insure  that  government 
surpluses  would  not  fall  into  hands 
which  would  establish  many  more 
new  retail  outlets,  it  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  retailers  to  set  up  a  large 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


CONVENTION’S  RESOLUTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  STOCKPILES! 


I  HE  INCRE.ASIXG  SHORIWGES  in  many 
lines  of  merchandise  for  civilian  use,  coupled  with 
the  abnormally  high  purchasing  power  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  have  created  a  situation  in  which  the  threat  of 
serious  price  inflation  is  always  present,  and  black 
market  operations  are  developing  and  expanding  in 
many  lines  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Price  .\dministration,  operate  to  defeat  the 
government  price  regulations  and  the  rationing  of 
scarce  necessities. 

I'here  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stock 
piles  of  goods  purchased  by  the  government  for 
use  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  may  have  now’ 
reached  a  point  where,  in  many  instances,  they 
appear  to  be  greater  than  any  conceivable  need 
can  justify.  The  disposal  of  government  surpluses 
will  constitute  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
postwar  period  and  thought  should  be  directed 


toward  the  possibility  of  a  partial  distribution  at  ' 
this  time. 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  therefore  urge  upon  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  other  high  officials  of  the  federal 
go\ernnient  a  coordinated  and  active  policy  of 
releasing  from  the  stock  piles  of  the  government 
all  such  surplus  of  goods  of  a  consumer-use  nature  | 
as  a  careful  re-inventorying  of  such  stock  piles  | 
may  show  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  the  ! 
conduct  of  the  war. 

*  *  *  [ 

Gopies  of  this  resolution  will  f>e  placed  in  the  j 
hands  of  the  Honorable  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chair-  j 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board,  Economic  j 
Stabilization  Director  V'inson,  other  important  gov-  j 
eminent  officials,  and  all  members  of  the  United  1 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  j 
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Postwar  Goals  f< 


laying  the 
Foundations 
in  i944 


!  THREF.  convention  ses- 

il 

Isions  concerned  themselves 
with  postwar  problems.  The 
first  was  a  panel  discussion 
spt)nsored  by  the  MetrojK)li- 
tan  C'.ontrollers’  Association 
of  New  York  and  given  over 
to  (piestions  concerning 
what  can  be  done  in  1944  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  jx>stwar  conduct  of  re- 

itail  businesses. 

Members  of  the  panel 
s  were: 

Benjamin  H.  Natchez, 
Chairman,  controller, 
Finlay  Straus,  Inc.,  New 
I  York,  and  chairman,  Met- 

j  ropolitan  Controllers’  As- 

!  sociation. 

I  J.  j.  Thursh,  acting  execu- 

'  •  tive  vice-president  and 

I  controller,  R.  H.  .Maty  X: 

j  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

;  Leo  C^.  Levin,  vice-presi- 
1  dent,  treasurer  and  con- 

i  troller,  Franklin  Simon  R; 

1  Co.,  New  York. 

j  A.  C.  Thompson,  assistant 
j  to  director.  Retail  Re- 

j  search  .\sstHiation,  New 

j  York. 

:  Robert  Jenista,  vice-presi- 

11  dent  and  store  superin- 

1  tendent,  IJltHimingdale’s, 

New  York. 

I  Joseph  Eckhouse,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  (iimbel 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Paul  E.  Mi  rphv,  publicity 
director,  Frederick  Loeser 
X:  Co.,  Inc.,  Bnuiklvn, 
N.  Y. 


Question  I 

Should  postwar  planning  be 
done  now  or  is  it  premature? 

Mr.  Thlrsh:  It  is  important  for 
us  to  examine  what  the  possi¬ 
bilities  are  so  far  as  postwar  price 
structures  are  concerned. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the 
unit  cost  of  consumer  goods  will 
have  to  be  low  if  we  are  to  at¬ 
tain  a  national  income  of  130  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  W’e  can  only  do  it 
by  a  much  greater  distribution  of 
g(K>ds,  and  the  only  way  we  can  at¬ 
tain  a  much  greater  distribution  of 
goods  is  by  lowering  the  unit  price 
of  goods. 

.\11  of  the  technological  advances 
brought  about  by  the  las't  war 
spelled  only  one  thing  in  the  f)Ost- 
war  period,  and  that  was  a  general 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  producing 
consumer  goods.  I  believe  the  same 
phenomenon  will  take  place  now. 
If  that  is  true,  I  think  that  every 
store  in  the  country  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  postwar  planning  job  to 
do.  If  you  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  maintain  your  volume  at  the  ex- 
j)ense  of  a  substantial  increase  in 
transactions  you  are  going  to  fight 
for  every  dollar  of  profit  that  you 
are  going  to  make,  and  if  that  is 
so,  then  you  most  certainly  have 
to  do  pletity  of  postwar  planning. 

We  need  to  consider  also  the 
postwar  profit  picture.  I  want  to 
make  just  one  poitu  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  that  concertis  salary 
levels.  They  are  considerably 
higher  now  than  they  were  in  the 
prewar  period.  Many  people  feel 
that  they  will  be  substantially  lower 
in  the  postwar  peritnl.  My  o])inion 
is  that  they  will  be  lower  than  they 
arc  right  now  but  considerably 
higher  than  in  1940. 

If  any  of  you  want  to  get  a  true 
pers|H-ctive  of  what  that  is  going 
to  do  to  your  profits  in  a  normal 
Year,  take  vour  actual  1940  profit 
and  loss  statement  and  recast  it 
on  the  basis  of  your  present  salary 
levels  less  25%  and  see  w’hat  it 
does  to  your  1940  profits. 


.Mr.  Levin:  It’s  the  obligation 
and  the  job  of  the  retailer  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  moods  and  the  needs 
and  the  buying  power  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  so  we  must  get  dowti  to  plan¬ 
ning.  We’ve  had  a  lot  of  bad  habits 
in  our  retail  planning  in  the  past. 
One  of  them,  and  we  should  throw 
it  out  of  our  bag  of  .tricks,  is  the 
custom  of  planning  for  the  future 
by  using  former  failures  as  a  guide. 

.Mr.  I'hompson:  Postwar  plan- 
tiitig  should  be  done,  but  it  should 
be  handled  by  store  principals, 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
expansion  and  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  stores.  They  have  the 
job  of  formulating  long-range 
policies  that  will  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  changes  in  competition. 
Everybody  else  should  leave  the 
subject  of  postwar  planning  alone 
until  the  bosses  have  made  up  their 
minds  what  they’re  going  to  do. 
This  second  group  has  enough  of 
a  job  right  now’  in  planning  cur¬ 
rent  operations. 

Question  2 

IV hat  is  a  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger’s  principal  function  in  1944 
and  postwar? 

Mr.  Eckhouse;  .\11  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  has  to  do  in  1944  is 
try  to  make  as  much  sales  volume 
and  as  much  profit  as  he  made  in 
1943.  If  he’s  really  good,  he  may 
be  able  to  do  it  postwar. 

.Mr.  I'hompson:  Mr.  Eckhouse, 
how  do  you  plan  to  handle  the 
ersatz  question  that  vou  have  in 
1944? 

.Mr.  Eckhouse;  If  I  knew  what 
was  ersatz  merchandise  in  1944  I 
coidd  answer  you. 

Mr.  Murphy;  How  about  baby 
buggies? 

Mr.  Eckhoise;  I’ve  seen  an  aw¬ 
ful  lot  in  the  papers  that  hasn’t 
come  true. 

.Mr.  Natchez;  What  did  you  do 
with  your  toys  this  Lhristmas,  or 
haven’t  you  any  left  over? 

Mr.  Eckhouse;  Those  we  have 
left  we  are  stacking  up  in  a  nice 
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stalling 

little  stockHKHii  to  sell  next  Christ¬ 
inas. 

Mr.  Je.msta:  .\s  far  as  .Mr.  Eck- 
liouse  and  his  toys  are  concerned, 
chances  are  he  is  going  to  need 
them  to  make  exchanges  with. 

■Mr.  Levi.n:  I'he  dresses  you’re 
handling  haven’t  any  zippers.  One 
of  these  days  a  lot  ‘of  dresses  with 
zippers  are  going  to  descend  on  you 
and  what  are  you  going  tt)  do  to 
get  .Miss  Public  to  buy  the  others? 

.Mr.  I  hir-sh:  Put  in  zippers. 

.Mr.  Eckhol'se:  If  we  have  too 
many  without  zippers,  we’ll  have 
to  mark  them  down  and  get  rid 
of  them. 

.Mr.  Levin:  I  take  it  you  mean 
that  you  anticipate  a  terrihc  mark¬ 
down,  and  you  want  to  plan  for  it 
by  setting  up  a  cushion? 

.Mr.  Eckhouse:  I  think  the  cush¬ 
ion’s  already  been  set  up  by  our 
corporations.  Most  of  the  financial 
statements  I’ve  seen  in  the  last  few 
years  are  setting  aside  all  types  of 
reserves,  and  going  on  LIFO  and 
so  on  to  take  care  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Levi.n:  What  I’m  getting  at 
is  this.  Is  it  better  for  us  to  lose 
some  volume  by  thinning  down, 
for  illustration,  our  dress  stock,  and 
have  less  of  the  zipperless  merchan¬ 
dise  when  the  zippers  arrive;  or 
should  we  cushion  for  the  shock 
and  carry  our  stocks  as  large  as  we 
ought  to  in  order  to  meet  demand? 

■Mr.  Eckholse:  .Seriously,  it’s  a 
problem’  for  the  store  principal. 
.Some  store  principals  are  likely  to 
want  their  merchandise  men  to  see 
to  it  that  when  the  crash  comes,  if 
ii  does,  their  stocks  are  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Others  might  decide  they  are 
willing  to  sustain  a  certain  amount 
ol  markdown  in  order  not  to  lose 
business  in  the  period  preceding 
the  crash.  There  is  no  possible 
way  to  get  your  stocks  down  to  a 
minimum  and  not  lose  business. 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  thing 
for  many  of  us  merchandise  men 
to  get  certain  stocks  that  are  ques¬ 


tionable  down  to  the  bone  and 
fairly  rapidly,  in  the  next  few 
months.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  our  bosses  want  to  do  it. 

I’ve  heard  many  brilliant  mer¬ 
chants  in  this  country  discussing 
the  problem,  and  possibly  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  economic 
problems  we  have  to  face.  Don’t 
forget  that  it  isn’t  just  a  distribu¬ 
tor’s  problem.  I’m  not  familiar 
with  the  current  statistical  posi¬ 
tion  of  rayon  hosiery,  but  I’d  hazard 
an  opinion  that  there  is  much  more 
rayon  hosiery  in  the  hands  of  manu¬ 
facturers  than  in  the  hands  of 
merchants.  Those  manufacturers 
are  facing  the  same  type  of  liquid¬ 
ating  prolilem  the  merchant  is  fac¬ 
ing  if  and  when  any  nylon  is  re¬ 
leased. 

.Mr.  .Mlrphy:  .Suppose  my  de¬ 
partment  gets  the  order,  "Make 
the  first  cut  good  and  deep.” 
Don’t  start  with  five  and  then  go 
to  ten  and  fifteen,  but  give  it  a  heck 
of  a  whack  the  first  time  you  start 
to  clear  it.  I  think  there’s  a  case 
like  that  just  around  the  corner. 
It’s  the  problem  of  a  thing  that  has 
lieen  out  of  the  market,  almost  sure 
to  come  back,  and  in  a  line  that 
that  can  be  replaced  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  So  what  should  you 
do?  Take  a  deep  reduction  in  the 
merchandise  you  have,  or  do  it  in 
easy  stages? 

.Mr.  Eckhol  se:  1  think  it  depends 
upon  the  store  you  work  in  and 
ihe  policy  of  the  boss. 

.Mr.  Je.msta:  There’s  one  imme¬ 
diate  aspect  of  this  ersatz  merchan¬ 
dise  problem  that’s  disturbing 
many  store  managers.  That’s  the 
adjustment  problem.  .Adjustments 
because  of  inferior  qualitv  are 
creeping  up  and  up.  .Adjustment 
managers  are  tearing  their  hair  out 
trying  to  decide  if  the  customer  is 
justified  or  isn’t  in  her  complaint. 
Of  course,  you  can  just  say,  “  That’s 
the  Ix-st  you  can  get;  you’ll  get  it 
in  any  other  store  you  buy  in.” 
Is  that  doing  your  reputation  any 
gw)d? 


.Mr.  Eckholse:  .As  yet  I  haven’t 
seen  any  store  in  this  country  that 
has  lived  up  to  its  standards  of 
quality  in  this  duration  period; 
that  has  refused  to  put  in  so-called 
substandard,  subquality  or  substi¬ 
tute  merchandise/  .And  that  goes 
for  the  finest  stores  I  can  think  of 
and  on  down.  I’ve  heard  it  said 
that  certain  stores  missed  a  bet 
when  they  didn’t  come  out  solidly 
and  refuse  to  carry  certain  types 
of  goods  which  in  their  estimation 
would  not  give  the  customer  value 
received  for  her  dollars.  I’m  told 
they  would  have  made  hosts  of 
friends  by  doing  that.  But  I  haven’t 
seen  anyone  yet  with  the  courage 
to  do  it.  Most  of  us  drift  with  the 
tide.  .As  to  whether  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  getting  um)  dangerous  now, 
I  think  we’ve  no  right  to  decide 
that  something  we  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers  aljout  items  coming  back 
is  necessarily  so.  I’ve  heard  all 
kinds  of  rumors,  but  I  haven’t  seen 
much  come  back  yet.  .And  Tm  very 
sure  that  a  store  which  now  takes 
a  decided  stand  and  refuses  to 
carry  certain  types  of  merchandise 
is  going  to  lose  a  certain  amount 
of  present  volume.  1  still  say  it’s 
a  choice  IVir  the  store  owner  to 
make. 

.Mr  Thlrsh:  With  all  this  talk 
about  the  problem  of  ersatz  mer¬ 
chandise,  I  think  there’s  a  possi¬ 
bility  stores  may  hurt  more  than 
help  themselves  by  so  conditioning 
the  public  about  them  that  the 
markdowns  when  they  come  will 
have  to  be  a  lot  heavier  than  they 
would  have  been  if  we  hadn’t  given 
the  matter  so  much  publicity. 

Question  3 

What  do  you  think  the  1944 
l}ostu’ar  trend  of  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relationship  in  retailing 
will  bef 

.Mr.  Jemsta:  1  think  one  of  our 
first  problems  is  to  restore  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  retailing  as  a  place  to  work. 
We  must  make  working  conditions 
and  hours  interesting.  We  ll  have 
to  compete  with  industry  on  wages. 
We’ll  have  to  provide  not  only 
adequate  but  interesting  recreation 
r/joms.  .Anything  we  can  do  in  the 
way  of  retirement  plans,  pension 
plans  and  things  of  that  sort  will 
help  us  to  attract  again  the  type 
of  people  we  had  some  years  ago. 
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You  don’t  have  today  the  type  you 
had  in  ’33,  ’34  and  ’35.  Most  of 
tliein  have  left  you,  because  other 
industries  liave  oHered  better  in¬ 
ducements. 

Under  present  stabilization  regu¬ 
lations  we  can’t  raise  our  wage  ceil¬ 
ings,  but  very  few  of  us  have  all 
our  people  at  the  ceiling.  Later,  I 
think,  we  can  anticipate  a  higher 
standard  of  w’ages  than  we  paid  in 
the  prewar  era. 

Mr.  I'hompson:  In  my  opinion 
the  No.  1  personnel  problem  in 
1941  and  the  postwar  period  is  the 
returning  ex-service  man— and  not 
only  after  the  war  is  over,  l)ut 
right  now.  The  law’  defines  our 
legal  responsibility  clearly.  But 
we  in  stores,  and  particularly  stores 
that  reflect  character  of  real  man¬ 
agement  over  a  period  of  years, 
have  a  far  greater  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  to  those  men.  Will  we  fulRll 
that  responsibility  just  by  giving 
them  back  the  jobs  they  had  before 
they  w’ent  aw’ay?  Since  they  left, 
store  volume  has  increased,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  person  who  took  a 
service  man’s  job  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  one,  tw'o  or  three  places. 
What’s  our  responsibility  to  the 
man  coming  back,  who  had  to  give 
up  those  opportunities?  Is  the 
legal  responsibility  all,  or  do  we 
owe  him  also,  morally,  the  advance- 
men  or  promotion  that  his  suc¬ 
cessor  had? 

I  recommend  that  you  start  plan¬ 
ning  right  now,  analyzing  the  jobs 
and  the  promotions  that  have  taken 
place,  and  do  something  that  will 
satisfy  the  returning  service  man; 
and  also  take  into  consideration  the 
person  who  replaced  him,  who  in 
many  cases  has  been  doing  a  more 
than  satisfactory  job. 

Mr.  Thl'r.sh:  Some  of  these  re¬ 
placements  are  people  w’ho  worked 
for  us  for  years,  whose  potentialities 
weren’t  even  partially  recognized 
until  the  personnel  shortage  arose, 
and  now  they  have  risen  to  the 
occasion  beautifully.  The  war  has 
taught  us  we  know  very  little  about 
the  capabilities  of  our  people.  Our 
system  of  personnel  evaluation  must 
be  very  deficient.  In  the  world  of 
the  future,  how  are  we  going  to 
give  our  people  chances  to  prove 
themselves?  What  can  we  do  to 
get  closer  to  the  actual  potential 
of  the  people  we  have  working  for 
us? 


Mr.  Je.nista:  1  think  the  answer 
to  the  development  of  many  of 
our  people  is  that  they  have  been 
thrown  on  their  own.  We’ve  lost 
supervisory  personnel  and  we 
have  given  more  people  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  think  for  themselves. 
People  like  responsibility.  We  shall 
have  to  train  supervisors  to  tlelegate 
more  responsibility. 

Mr.  Thi;rsh:  I  wonder  if  we 
haven’t  been  remiss  in  putting  too 
much  faith  in  system  and  too  little 
faith  in  human  beings.  I  think  it’s 
possible  that  we  might  be  able  to 
run  a  controller’s  office  with  a  lot 
fewer  people,  all  of  whom  woidd 
be  considerably  better  paid  than 
the  present  staff,  and  accomplish 
substantially  the  same  thing  we 
accomplish  now. 

Mr.  Levin:  You  say,  “Get  along 
with  fewer  people.’’  But,  as  1  see  it. 
one  of  the  big  problems,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest,  that  will  confront 
every  business  man,  be  he  a  retailer 
or  otherwise,  will  be  the  job  ot 
employing  more  people.  We ’must 
acknowledge  our  part  in  the  post¬ 
war  employment  and  that  is  to  find 
a  wav  of  having  more  people  work 
for  us— because  we’re  going  to  have 
a  bigger  problem  if  we  don’t. 

Mr.  Murphy:  On  the  subject  of 
selling  the  retail  store  to  people 
as  a  desirable  place  to  work,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  industry  pre¬ 
sumably  has  more  to  offer  than  we 
do  at  this  moment.  That  may  not, 
however,  be  true  all  during  1944. 
.So  if  we  are  positive  in  pointing 
out  the  advantages,  particularly  to 
women,  that  exist  in  the  retail  field, 

I  think  we  can  make  it  extremely 
attractive  to  people  who  may  be 
fed  up  by  their  present  industrial 
environments. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I’m  firmly  in 
favor  of  good  working  conditions, 
good  pay  and  so  on.  But  in  this 
attempt  to  compete  with  industry— 
where  people  after  all,  are  not 
waiting  on  customers  —  we  are 
shrinking  our  store  hours  more  aiul 
more,  and  we’re  not  running  our 
store  for  the  convenience  of  our 
customers  but  are  more  and  more 
running  our  stores  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  our  employees.  Don’t 
forget  that  the  fastest  growing  or¬ 
ganization  over  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  the  chain  store  and  the 
chain  stores  are  open  more  and 
more  nights  for  the  convenience  of 


JOBS  FOR  SERVICE  MEN 

Edward  N.  .Mien,  NRDGA  I 
presitlenl,  issuetl  during  the  ! 
convention  the  following  | 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  i 
Association:  | 

“I  wish  to  make  the  sKite- 
ineiit  definitely  and  unequi-  j 
vocally  that  the  retailers  of  ; 
this  Association  are  going  to  i 
be  especially  happy  to  wel-  | 
come  home  and  to  their  lor-  ' 
mer  jobs,  the  men  and  women  i 
who  now  are  serving  with  the  i 
armed  forces. 

“It  is  the  conviction  of  this  i 
Association  that  no  more  im-  | 
jjortant  obligation  confronts  | 
us  all  in  the  time  after  the  ; 
war  than  the  rapid  re-assim¬ 
ilation  of  the  men  who  have 
made  such  great  sacrifices  for  ; 
the  rest  of  us,  and  retailers  j 
will  go  the  limit  to  insure  j 
that  these  heroes  will  get  their  I 
jobs  back.”  ' 


their  customers.  How  they  get 
their  employees  to  work,  I  don’t 
know. 

Mr.  Natchez:  They  don’t;  they 
have  two  shifts  and  work  it  just 
like  a  plant.  This  is  a  good  place 
to  bring  up  the  question  of  store 
open  hours.  Mr.  Jenista,  what  do 
you  think  about  a  five-day  operat¬ 
ing  week? 

Mr.  Jenista:  In  this  respect  the 
department  store  is  a  public  utility. 
I’m  very  much  opposed  to  reducing 
the  number  of  hours  we  are  open. 
I  think  we’ve  gone  too  far  in  that 
direction.  If  the  public  wants  night 
openings,  we  should  have  night 
openings.  If  the  public  wants  a 
six-day  week  then  we  should  give 
them  a  six-day  week.  I  do  think 
that  as  war  production  slows  down 
and  platits  cease  to  work  on  24- 
hour  basis,  the  need  for  so  many 
night  openings  will  gradually  die 
down. 

Mr.  1'hompson:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I’d  like  to  take  exception  to  this 
constant  criticism  of  retail  wages. 
You  can  compare  the  hourly  rate 
with  that  paid  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustries,  but  how  many  hours  do 
they  work  in  the  year?  How  much 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Efficient  Distribution  Will  Be  a  Major  Factor 
in  Peacetime  Economy 

t 

•  By  Saul  Cohn 

President  City  Stores  Company;  Chairman,  NRDGA  Postwar  Committee 


OL’R  postwar  activities  call 
lor  iminccliate  action.  For 
the*  purpose  of  timing,  our 
outlook  is  that  from  now  on  there 
are  three  periods: 

I.  The  immediate,  which  will 
end  with  victory  over  Germany. 

2.  The  intermediate  period  be¬ 
tween  then  and  the  conquest  of 
japan. 

‘5.  The  long  term  period  which 
will  lollow  complete  victory  and 
beginning  of  peace. 

There  are  two  ways  of  approach¬ 
ing  these  problems:  One  regards 
victory  as  the  beginning  imme¬ 
diately  of  a  new  period  of  business 
activity;  the  other  regards  victory 
as  a  continuation  of  the  whole 
war  economy,  with  its  taxes  to  a 
large  extent,  and  with  its  control 
over  normal  freedom  of  commerce 
and  industry.  While  we  have  not 
yet  formulated  a  definite  postwar 
plan,  a  great  many  of  us  believe 
that  the  latter  will  be  the  case.  Not 
that  we  welcome  a  continuance  of 
price  control,  rationing  and  other 
restrictions  which  do  not  allow 
normal  and  free  action  to  business 
movement;  not  that  we  are  minded 
to  lose  one  chance  to  resist  any 
undue  continuance  or  prolongation 
of  control;  but  we  feel  that  our 
plans  must  take  the  present  post¬ 
war  economy  and  all  of  its  regi¬ 
mentation  into  consideration,  and 
deal  with  it  in  a  way  that  looks 
forward  to  the  ending  of  abnormal 
restriction. 

Manufacturer  Relations 

From  a  long-trend  viewpoint, 
postwar  means  not  only  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  a  greater  spread  of  civiliz¬ 
ation  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  through  material  things;  not 
only  more  goods  and  more  prod¬ 
ucts  with  better  technique  of  pro¬ 
duction;  not  only  more  goods  at 
lower  costs  and  with  greater  ease 
of  buying;  but,  what  is  more  es¬ 
sential,  more  goods  for  more  peo¬ 
ple  at  prices  in  keeping  with  their 
take-home  pay,  virtually  free  of 


the  taxes  and  the  deductions  which 
they  must  suffer  for  years  to  come. 

W'e  believe  there  are  ways  of 
lying  together  more  closely,  more 
constructively,  and  more  economic¬ 
ally,  the  everyday  relation  between 
the  makers  and  sellers  of  goods. 
W’e  believe  this  can  be  done  by 
sitting  down  with  each  of  the  con¬ 
sumer-goods  industries  with  the 
purpose  of  ironing  out  the  kinks  be- 
between  us.  Some  beginnings  have 
been  made  between  us  and  the  car¬ 
pet  industry  and  it  should  be  a 
funtlamental  objective  of  our  ven¬ 
dor-relations  groups  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  immediate  and  intermediate 


period  until  production  creates  a 
greater  normalcy  in  these  relations. 

W'e  will  get  the  kind  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  is  represented  by  the  kind 
t)f  selling  we  do;  and  the  kind  of 
selling  we  do,  both  domestically 
and  internationally,  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  kind  and  type  of 
volume  of  our  national  income 
and  the  number  of  men  and 
wftmen  who  will  be  employed  in 
our  working  force.  It  is  the  market 
place  that  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  hazards  of  unemployment, 
along  with  such  basic  mistakes  in 
judgment  as  the  producers  may 
make  in  their  labor  problems,  and 
in  the  tpiality  and  price  structure 


POSTWAR  PROSPERITY  FORECAST 


ON  THE  BASIS  of  income, 
demand  and  production-capaci¬ 
ty  indexes  worked  out  by  the 
Econometric  Institute’s  formu¬ 
las,  Jacob  Baker,  vice-president 
of  the  Institute,  predicted  at  the 
convention  that  “business  in  this 
country  will  not  in  any  near 
future,  be  bad.”  He  continued: 

“In  general,  it  will  be  much 
better  than  many  of  us  at  times 
are  inclined  to  feel.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  rise  to  the  giddy 
heights  of  boom  and  inflation 
that  all  of  us  sometimes  are  in¬ 
clined  to  expect.  W^e  have  the 
consumers’  demand,  human  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  money  to 
buy  the  gootls  that  will  generate 
business  activity.  W'e  have  a 
production  plant  that  can  pro- 
tluce  enough  goods  to  deny  pos¬ 
sibility  of  inflation.” 

The  postwar  labor  force, 
“after  the  maximum  of  demobi¬ 
lization  and  assuming  we  retain 
forces  of  two  million  men”,  Mr. 
Baker*  placed  at  56  million 
people,  with  the  “active  work¬ 
ing  force”  numbering  54  million. 


This  figure  is  arrived  at,  he  said, 
by  “a  process,  roughly,  of  deter¬ 
mining  how  many  man-hours 
are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
total  production  index  at  the 
levels  predicted.” 

He  concluded:  “There  are 
alarmists  who  predict  14  million 
or  15  million  unemployed.  This 
is  certainly  not  our  belief.  Some 
correction,  some  depression  there 
will  be  during  the  period,  when 
labor  and  facilities  have  to  be 
shifted  to  new  tasks.  This  is  a 
matter  of  friction  that  cannot 
be  avoided. 

“Nevertheless,  while  this  is 
going  on,  consumers  and  indus¬ 
try  alike  will  be  expressing  effort 
to  get  started  again.  Production 
difficulties  will  be  solved  and 
promptly  we  will  be  off  on  the 
next  round.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  touch  on  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  think  the  economic 
difficulties  of  the  nation  will  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  postwar  period,  but 
we  wish  to  express  our  belief 
that  a  period  of  generally  high 
demand  and  fruitful  activity  is 
ahead  of  us.” 
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of  the  things  they  produce. 

It  has  now  become  a  challenge 
to  the  -American  genius  of  selling 
to  see  to  it  that  our  methods  are 
improved,  that  our  techniques  are 
smoother  for  customer  convenience, 
that  our  displays  and  presentations 
do  the  job  in  such  a  way  that  the 
potential  market  for  an  item  is 
adequately  satisfied. 

.As  an  aspect  of  our  obligations 
in  all  three  of  the  periods  above 
outlined,  we  are  vitally  interested 
to  take  our  part  actively  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  in  regard 
to  the  major  problems  having  to 
do  with  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace.  Particularly,  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
goods,  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
there  will  be  a  reconversion  to 
peace  time  production,  and  in  the 
demobilization  of  men  and  women 
from  military  activities,  and  in  the 
problems  of  taxation,  labor  and 
social  security. 

Immediate  Importance 

Our  postwar  planning  is  not 
postwar  planning  in  this  respect; 
it  is  immediate  planning.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  future  of  our  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  outcome  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  in  accordance  with  the 
way  we  lay  foundations  now.  We 
cannot  abdicate  our  activities  in 
favor  of  any  other  group  in  the 
full  cycle  of  production  or  distri¬ 
bution.  nor  can  we  sit  back  and 
allow  these  problems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  determined  by  govern¬ 
ment  alone.  The  way  in  which  we 
arrange  our  peacetime  economy 
now  will  have  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  ta.x  bills,  our 
sales  volume,  and  the  amount  of 
income  which  will  flow  into  our 
respective  communities.  Particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  it  now  becomes  apparent  that 
a  great  revolution  will  take  place 
in  our  obligations  in  this  respect. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  wc  will 
face  a  postwar  total  lax  bill  of  up¬ 
wards  of  30  billion  dollars,  made 
up  of  peace-time  government  needs, 
our  continued  militarv  require¬ 
ments  for  a  large  military  force,  aiul 
for  training;  made  up  also  bv  the 
exjjansion  of  social  securitv  obli¬ 
gations,  the  curtailment  of  public 
debt  and  the  pavment  of  interest 
upon  it,  some  government  etiter- 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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The  Retailer’s  Interest  in  the 
Future  of  Our  Cities 


AS  part  of  their  postwar  plan¬ 
ning  activities  retailers 
were  urged  by  .Albert  M.  Green¬ 
field,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Urban  Land  Insti¬ 
tute,  to  “do  something  about  the 
blighted  area  that  is  to  be  found 
only  a  stone’s  throw  from  our 
downtown  shopping  centers.” 

“Our  cities,”  Mr.  Greenfield 
said,  “have  been  undergoing  a 
process  of  disorganization  and 
disarrangement.  Improvements 
in  transportation  have  given  the 
public  a  means  of  escaping  from 
the  dinginess  that  we  have  per¬ 
mitted  to  creep  into  our  urban 
centers  until,  finally,  during  the 
past  two  decades,  we  have  even 
witnessed  the  process  of  mer¬ 
chandising  picking  up  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  market  all  over 
widely  scattered  areas.  There 
has  been  a  consetjuent  adverse 
elfect  upon  the  tremendous  re¬ 
sources  which  have  been  investetl 
in  established  urban  centers  and 
an  adverse  effect  upon  merchan¬ 
dising  in  central  districts.” 

City  Plan  Needed 

T  he  first  step  to  be  taken,  he 
said,  is  a  simple  matter  of  “civic 
housekeeping”— regulations  con¬ 
trolling  signs,  billboards,  over¬ 
hanging  wires.  The  next  is  to 
1  improve  transportation  to  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  provitle  central¬ 
ly  located  parking  terminals. 
Beyond  all  this,  however,  there 
must  be  a  city  plan:  “No  citv 
tail  be  prepared  for  the  utomen 
tons  postwar  vears  unless  it  has 
a  plan  Ity  which  stnictuial 
changes  and  additions  can  be 
directed  into  a  desirable  pat¬ 
tern.” 

Such  a  citv  plan  must  include, 
.Mr.  Greenfield  repeated,  a  work¬ 
able  method  for  reclaiming  the 
belt  of  slums,  blight  and  dis¬ 
repair  which  surrounds  the  typi¬ 
cal  central  business  district.  In 
letlexeloping  sitch  areas  for  resi¬ 


dential  purposes,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  will  be 
competing  with  modern  and  very 
attractive  types  of  outlying 
neighborhood  districts. 

T'he  job,  Mr.  Greenfield  em¬ 
phasized,  is  one  for  private 
liuilders.  .A  plan  is  needed  for  | 
some  type  of  financing  that  will  i 
provide  a  sufficient  incentive  | 
for  them  to  undertake  the  re-  i 
tlevelopment  task.  He  described 
the  Neighborhood  Development 
Bill  sponsored  by  the  Urban 
Land  Institute  and  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Senator  Wagner  of 
New  York.  This  provides  for  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  to  municipalities  for 
the  purchasing  of  deteriorated 
urban  areas  for  redevelopment 
by  private  enterprise  and  public 
improvement. 

Work  Now  Being  Done 

“The  Urban  Land  Institute,” 
Mr.  Greenfield  continued,  “will  ■ 
also  make  public  in  the  near  | 
future  an  alternate  plan  of  pro- 
ceeditig  towartl  this  same  oltjec- 
tive  on  the  basis  of  local  finatic- 
ing  without  Federal  credit.”  ' 

He  strongly  urged  retailers 
to  lend  their  cooperation  to  the  j 
work  of  the  Urban  Land  Insti¬ 
tute,  whose  lieadt] natters  are  in 
Washington,  pointing  out  that  ; 
“the  work  of  this  organization  is 
of  the  greatest  importatice  to  the 
maintenance  of  economic  sta-  : 
hility  in  our  cities  atid  to  all 
business  interests  which,  like 
merchandising,  depend  more 
thati  we  generally  realize  upon  : 
orderliness  and  sanity  in  (itv  ! 
arrangement.  Its  work  is  of  ; 
1  asic  importance  to  the  future  ^ 
of  merchandising.  There  is  a  i 
most  vital  field  for  a  permanent 
organization  of  non-official  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public — those  who 
develop  and  use  the  city — to 
advance  constructive  coopera¬ 
tion  between  official  planning  , 
and  non-official  planning  and 
land  development  policy.” 


Cooperaiion 

/Between 

Retailerm 

and 

^tanufaeiurers 


One  of  the  principal  aims 
of  the  NRDGA  Postwar 
Planning  C^ommittee  is  to 
establish  sound  departmen¬ 
tal  programs  for  the  post¬ 
war  period,  in  which  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  can 
cooperate  for  their  mutual 
good.  The  work  which  has 
been  done  with  the  Carpet 
Institute  of  America  over 
the  past  several  months  is 
the  first  of  such  programs, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
cooperation  with  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  third  postwar  session 
of  the  convention,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Saul 
Cohn,  was  gi\  en  o\  er  to  re- 
jxjrts  of  progress  in  the 
Hoorco\'erings  project,  by 
both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  impro\e- 
ment  of  retail  selling  is  the 
first  goal  of  the  cooperative 
program,  and  specific  train¬ 
ing  recommendations, 
based  on  a  survey  among 
NRDGA  stores,  were  pre¬ 
sented. 


Report  of  NRDGA’s 
Floorcovering  Committee 

r 

By  Max  Robb^ 

(General  Merchandise  Manager,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia 


The  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment  happens  to  he  the  first 
one  tackled  by  the  NRDGA 
Postwar  Planning  Cioininittee  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturers  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  had  already  embarked  on  a 
postwar  planning  function  involv¬ 
ing  closer  collaboration  with  the 
major  retail  trade  associations. 

But  the  floor  covering  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  very  good  place  to  start. 
•Not  only  is  it  an  important  depart¬ 
ment  in  itself.  It  also  ranks  close 
to  the  top  in  potentialities  for  in¬ 
creased  volume. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

.Many  of  you,  when  you  look 
at  your  1941,  ’42  and  ’43  figures  for 
the  carpet  and  rug  department 
may  be  inclined  to  pat  yourself 
on  the  back  and  feel  that  you  have 
done  a  thorough  job  of  covering 
your  customers’  floors.  Well,  I 
don’t  feel  that  way  for  Lit  Brothers 
when  I  learn  that  the  floors  of  the 
nation’s  34,000,000  homes  are  only 
9%  covered  with  rugs  and  carpets, 
that  this  totals  only  about  20  square 
yards  per  home,  that  the  average 
family  buys  only  about  2/3  of  one 
yard  per  year  for  replacement, 
which  means  that  full  replacement 
works  out  about  once  in  30  years. 

If  that  isn’t  something  for  a  re¬ 
tailer  to  shoot  at,  I  don’t  know 
what  is. 

A  Partnership 

Now  why  does  such  a  situation 
exist?  It’s  imjjortant  to  know  that 
betause  you  have  to  diagnose  the 
illness  before  you  can  prescribe  the 
(lire.  Is  it  the  manufacturer’s 
fault?  Is  it  the  retailers’  fault?  The 
answer  is  undoubtedly— partly  one 
and  partly  the  other..  Well,  if  that’s 
the  case— if  we  wandered  into  this 
bog  together— then  the  job  for  us 
is  to  work  together  to  get  ourselves 
out  of  it. 

•And  that’s  just  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  Carpet  Institute  has  a  com¬ 


mittee  on  postwar  merchandising 
and  promotion  which  includes  in 
its  sub-committees  the  leading  sales 
and  advertising  executives  of  the 
industry.  NRDCiA  has  a  parallel 
committee  on  Better  Selling  of 
Floor  Coverings  appointed  by 
C^hairman  Saul  Cohn  of  NRDCiA’s 
Postwar  Planning  Committee. 

Our  committee  has  met  with  that 
<»f  the  Institute  for  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  whole  problem. 
This  cleared  a  lot  of  air  and  set 
the  stage  and  established  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  a  real  partnership  en¬ 
deavor  in  working  out  postwar 
plans.  The  procedure  agreed  upon 
was  that  each  committee  would 
work  out  a  tentative  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  and  that  these  plans 
would  then  be  brought  together  in 
a  joint  meeting  for  discussion  and 
reconciliation. 

The  NRDGA  committee  met  on 
November  4,  1943,  and  following  a 
carefully  prepared  agenda  reached 
certain  tentative  conclusions  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  our  plan. 

•A  few  of  these  were: 

In  Sales  Promotion 
and  Display: 

1.  Urge  the  carpet  industry  to 
sell  the  pidilic  on  the  idea 
that  ensembles  should  start 
with  the  carpet. 

2.  Industry  should  establish  the 
fact  that  carpets  are  reason¬ 
able  in  cost. 

3.  National  advertising  should 
plug  fashion  and  style. 

4.  Retail  advertising  should  be 
honest  in  presentation  and 
content,  and  stress  reliability 
of  the  store’s  claims. 

5.  More  integration  by  carpet 
industry  with  other  home 
furnishings  in  styling. 

6.  Various  improvements  in 
floor  display.  (CoMt.  on  p.  38) 
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Better  Training  to 
Sell  Floorcoverings 

liy  Mary  Louise  Fref.burger, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  1’. 


In  Merchandising  and  Labeling: 

1.  Urge  industry  to  shorten 
lines. 

2.  Concentrate  on  particular 
styles  or  periods  during  a  giv¬ 
en  season  to  enable  a  store 
to  do  a  better  ctwirdinated 
promotional  job. 

3.  Urge  stores  to  locate  drapery 
department  next  to  rug  de¬ 
partment. 

4.  Informative  labeling  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  help  salesmen 
do  a  more  intelligent  selling 
job,  and  to  cut  down  claims 
and  returns. 

5.  Information  booklets  on 
care  and  use  to  be  given  cus¬ 
tomer  by  salesmen. 

In  Sales  Training  and 
Store  Personnel: 

1.  Since  you  can’t  do  much  with 
an  old-timer,  let  stores  seek 
to  attract  better  personnel  to 
this  job.  Not  “decorators” 
but  people  with  enough 
background  to  talk  stvle  and 
color  intelligentlv. 

2.  Professional  training  of  this 
better  -  type  personnel  by 
training  director. 

3.  Training  help  by  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  form  of  a  manual. 

4.  The  industry  to  arrange 
clinics  for  rug  salespeople  in 
larger  cities. 

5.  Possibility  for  better  com- 
piensation  for  this  higher  type 
sales  personnel. 

The  wide  scope  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  indicates  how  extensive  the 
whole  problem  is  and  how  thor¬ 
oughly  it  should  be  studied.  Three 
sub-committees  were  therefore  ap- 
jxiinted  to  go  more  fully  into  the 
three  major  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Paul  Murphy,  of  Loeser’s,  heads 
the  sub-committee  on  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  display,  Mary  Louise 
Freeburger,  of  .\braham  8c  Straus, 
that  on  training  and  sales  person¬ 
nel,  while  Henry  Witte,  of  Macy’s, 
is  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
on  merchandising  and  labeling. 

Sfieaking  for  the  Floor  Cover¬ 
ings  Committee  as  a  whole,  I  hope 
this  sincere  effort  to  apply  sound 
thinking  and  planning  to  build 
this  department  to  its  full  potential¬ 
ities  will  have  the  support  and  help 
of  the  .Association’s  membership. 


PERSONNEL  standards  and 
sales  training  procedure  are 
the  phases  of  the  over-all  Bet¬ 
ter  Selling  problem  assigned  to  my 
sub-committee  to  study.  Fhe  com¬ 
ments  I  have  to  offer  are  at  this 
time  are  tentative — just  in  the  talk¬ 
ing’  out  loud  stage— and,  of  course, 
do  not  reflect  final  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  our  Committee. 

.\t  the  first  meeting  of  the  .As¬ 
sociation’s  general  steering  Com¬ 
mittee,  certain  obvious  weaknes¬ 
ses  in  present  jiersonnel  anti  train¬ 
ing  practices  were  pointed  out. 
Some  of  these  observations  were:— 

Selling  Shortcomings 

I.  The  typical  rug  salesman  in 
manv  stores  is  an  older  person  who 
has  progressed  from  stock  boy  to 
rug  salesman,  having  a  long  service 
record,  lots  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  on  rug  construction  but  some¬ 
what  shy  on  home  furnishings 
knowledge,  color,  line  and  design, 
fabrics  anti  ]jeriotls  and  usually 
allergic  to  training  meetings  that 
trv  to  provitle  such  information. 

2.  The  straight  commission 
methotl  t)f  payment  tends  towards 
high  pressure  selling— making  a 
tpiick  sale  rather  than  being  sure 
the  custtimer  is  soltl  the  jrroper 
rug. 

3.  The  “interior  decorator”  tech- 
nitjue  is  not  the  proper  approach 
as  an  effective  selling  adjunct  but 
rather  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
general  home  furnishings. 

4.  Selling  of  floor  coverings 
should  be  approached  more  on  a 
professional  or  career  basis. 

5.  A  new  type  of  selling  person¬ 
nel  should  be  attracted— people 
with  some  education  and  back¬ 
ground  in  the  home  furnishings 
field,  who  know  something  about 
furniture  styles  and  periods  and 
who  can  work  out  the  ensemliling 
of  the  correct  rug  with  a  color  or 
decorating  scheme. 

6.  If  a  superior  type  of  per¬ 
sonnel  can  be  obtained,  effort 
should  be  made  to  revise  present 


compensation  methods  which  will 
sustain  the  service  of  these  people, 
reward  them  lor  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
high  |)resstire  sellitig. 

As  further  basis  for  our  com¬ 
mittee’s  study  we  have  solicited 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  per¬ 
sonnel  pettple  in  some  fifteen  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  .Although  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  yet  to  evaluate  them, 
some  of  the  observations  received 
will  interest  you  now.  Of  course 
we  have  to  tlisrcgard  the  current 
war  situation  with  its  labor  and 
merchandise  shortages  and  dis¬ 
ruption  of  normal  personnal  and 
iiaining  procedure. 

Flic  most  important  tjualifica- 
tions  for  a  good  salesperson  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  we  con¬ 
tacted  are,  Iniefly,  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance;  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  line,  color  and  design;  in¬ 
terest  in  home  furnishings;  accuracy 
in  handling  details  and  making 
computations;  adaptability  particu¬ 
larly  in  understanding  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  problem;  patience;  physical 
strength;  technical  background  on 
floor  cotering  construction  and  in¬ 
stallation,  and  good  appearance. 

Suitable  Personnel 

Fhese  members  have  evaluated 
normal  employment  resources  in 
about  the  following  order: 

First,  recruiting  of  experienced 
and  qualified  salespeople  from 
other  tle|)artments  within  the  store 
especially  where  they  have  good 
home  furnishings  background. 

Secondly,  recruiting  of  experienc¬ 
ed  rug  salespeople  from  other 
stores. 

Thirdly,  employment  of  people 
without  any  sales  experience  but 
with  good  home  furnishings  back¬ 
ground. 

.At  present  these  stores  seem  to 
draw  most  of  their  salespeople 
either  from  other  selling  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  store  or  from 
stockmen  in  the  store. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  Manufacturer 
Wants  to  Help 

By  Howard  P.  Hildreth, 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 


The  carpet  indusirv  is  in 
earnest  in  its  desire  to  show 
the  retailers  better  ways  to 
sell  its  product.  Ihrongh  the 
(larpet  Institnte  ol  America  we 
have  been  trying  to  learn  what 
assistance  yon  would  like  Irom  us 
in  the  selling  ot  onr  merchandise. 

W'ithin  the  past  thirtv  days,  we 
ha\e  received  and  studied  a  (>6 
page  report  which  was  prepared 
lor  us  by  one  ol  the  larger  research 
organizations.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  you  that  apparently  the 
(arpet  industry  has  done  a  poor  job 
ol  selling  itsell  to  the  very  people 
who  should  be  most  strongly  its 
champions— the  retailers  who  han- 
«lle  its  product. 

riiroughout  this  report  there 
are  evidences  ol  gross  misunder¬ 
standings  between  the  retailer  and 
the  industry.  Ehe  retailer  does  not 
understand  what  the  industry  has 
accomplished  or  is  shooting  at.  .\nd 
the  manulacturer  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  ol  consumer 
selling. 

Do  You  Know  What  You’ve  Got? 

For  instance,  many  ol  the  re¬ 
tailers  interviewed  lor  this  report 
saitl  that  the  carpet  industrv  had 
produced  nothing  new  in  lilty 
years.  As  a  matter  ol  lact,  never  in 
the  900  years  ol  wool  lloor  cover¬ 
ings  has  there  been  so  much 
style  through  the  medium  ol  color 
anti  design  —  so  much  novelty 
through  the  medium  ol  labric  sur- 
lace  effects— so  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  merchandising  ol  floor 
(overings.  I'hese  have  added  new 
zest  to  the  merchandising  ol  the 
lloor  covering  department. 

I  know  Ironi  my  own  experience 
in  retailing  that  you  are  selling 
style— high  style — whene\er  and 
wherever  you  can.  I  also  know  that 
by  and  large,  many  store  owners 
and  general  merchandise  men  are 
more  ready-to-wear  conscious  than 
homewares  conscious. 

And  this  despite  the  lact  that 
your  own  Controller’s  Congress 
figures  for  1941  showed  that  the 


ll(M>r  covering  department  is  right 
up  with  the  toj)s  in  gross  profit, 
slock  turns,  high  percent  ol  cur¬ 
rent  inventory,  average  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  expense  and  per- 
leniage  ol  sales  increase. 

On  the  theory  that  selling  is 
die  bottleneck  ol  the  consumer  dis- 
iribution  ol  floor  coverings,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  place  lor  the  manu¬ 
lacturer  to  start  to  help  is  through 
some  kind  ol  a  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  indication  to  date 
points  to  sales  training. 

W’e  believe  that  with  the  in- 
itiKluction  ol  the  style  element  in 
lloor  coverings,  the  salesman  has 
become  more  important  than  ever 
before.  I'he  successlul  salesman 
must  know  color  harmony,  ensem- 
bling,  the  elements  ol  interior 
ilecoration.  He  must  know  the 
\arious  methods  in  which  he  can 
ste|>  up  his  sales— larger  sizes;  bet¬ 
ter  (pialities;  additional  rooms. 
I'he  C.arpet  Institute  is  placing  this 
pan  of  our  jtosiwar  planning  in 
the  (apable  hands  ol  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  been  engaged  in 
training  |)rogram  work  for  Nears. 

lint  sales  training  is  only  a  be¬ 
ginning.  It  is  our  desire  to  study 
the  outstanding  operations  among 
\.R.l).(i..\.  stores.  We  would  like 
to  kuow  what  makes  the  wheels 
go  round  aiul  we  would  like,  il  we 
may  ha\e  permission  to  do  it,  to 


prepare  a  manual,  based  on  these 
outstantling  operations,  to  cover 
buying,  merchandising,  display, 
selling,  advertising. 

•Mso,  we  would  like  to  explore 
with  you  the  reason  why  there 
are  only  twentynidd  stpiare  yards 
ol  wool  floor  covering  per  family 
in  the  United  States;  why  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  average  sale  was 
two  and  one-half  square  yards  per 
family  at  a  cost  ol  $9.50  and  five 
years  ago,  the  average  sale  per 
lainily  was  only  1.6  square  yards 
at  a  cost  ol  $7.00;  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  growth  in  the 
family  pay  envelope  was  about 
.‘?(K)%  in  the  twenty-five  years. 

Buying  Backlog 

This  industry  did  $200,000,0(K) 
in  1911  and  this  without  any  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  between  the  manu- 
lacturers  and  the  retailers.  Wdiat 
can  be  done  when  the  dynamos  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  are  turned  on  is  Iteyond 
mv  comprehension.  W'e  do  know 
this — that  in  all  ol  the  surveys 
we  ha\e  seen  on  consumer  post¬ 
war  tlemands.  lloor  coverings  are 
right  up  near  the  top.  For  in¬ 
stance.  figures  just  released  by  the 
United  States  (diamber  ol  Com¬ 
merce  indicate  that  1,575,000  fami¬ 
lies  intend  to  buy  carpets  and  rugs 
soon  alter  the  war  is  over. 

Our  tlesire  to  cooperate  with 
you  is  genuine.  Where  we  can 
i;egin— how  we  can  begin — are 
questions  that  we  are  asking  you 
to  help  us  answer.  You  should  l)e 
as  much  interested  in  getting  this 
business  as  we  are  for  it  means 
volume  and  profit  for  Ixtth  of  us. 


LOCAL  GUIDES  TO  POSTWAR  PLANNING 


I  HE  CONVENTION  heard 
a  report  on  a  Scripps-Howard 
survey  conducted  in  13  cities  to 
determine  customer  plans  for 
postwar  building  and  buying, 
customer  attitudes  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  services,  and  custom¬ 
er  expectations  on  first  postwar 
merchandise. 

Fhe  si!r\ey  also  gathered  in¬ 
formation  on  cooperative  busi¬ 
ness  programs  in  these  cities 
for  the  conversion  of  industrial 
plants  and  maintenance  of  em¬ 


ployment  levels. 

The  13  cities  were  spotted 
from  coast  to  coast  and  give  a 
reasonably  national  picture  of 
trends.  Copies  may  be  secured 
from  H.  H.  MacLean,  manager 
Retail  .Stores  Division,  .Scripps- 
Howard,  New  York. 

The  survey  was  designed  to 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by 
NRDGA’s  Postwar  Planning 
Committee,  in  its  “Plan  for 
Local  Forecasts  as  a  Basis  for 
Postwar  Planning.” 
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Extension  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Program 

By  Clai'de  Williams 

Director,  Unewploytneut  Cotnpettsation,  Texas,  and  President, 
Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies. 

VARIOUS  groups  have  made  Social  Security  Board  to  lake  train- 
proposals  tor  the  expansion  ing  or  cpiality  ior  some  occupation 
ot  the  Social  Security  Pro-  other  than  that  which  he  had  nor- 
gram  in  the  United  States  The  Na-  mally  lollowed.  The  henelits  wcndtl 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board  range  Irom  a  minimum  ot  S(»  to 
made  a  comprehensive  report  and  per  week  plus  allowances  lor 

recommended  a  vast  expansion  ot  dependents.  Claimants  would  be 
the  present  program.  .Many  bills  recpiired  to  wait  one  week  iK'tore 
have  been  introduced  in  (amgress  drawing  lienelits. 
to  expand  Social  Security.  Ihe  \o  money  disipialiiication  is 
proponents  ot  some  ot  these  bills  piovided  tor  tailure  to  accept  suit- 
sought  bv  subtertuge  to  get  them  able  employment  when  ottered  or 
passed.  Proltably  the  best  known  Iteing  unemployed  because  ol  being 
ot  these  was  the  War  Displacement  discharged  trom  last  employment 
Benefits  Bill,  which  advanced  to  for  misconduct.  Claimants  are  to 
the  stage  ot  a  hearing  betore  the  lie  punished  by  an  extension  ot  the 
Ways  and  .Means  Camuniitee  ot  one  week  waiting  period  not  to  ex- 
Congress.  It  was  defeated  by  a  teed  six  weeks, 
vole  ot  IH  to  7,  despite  the  en-  I'liis  would  result  in  the  pay- 
dorsement  and  the  urgent  recpiest  ment  ot  more  benefits  than  under 
of  the  President  that  it  be  passed,  the  present  provisions  ot  the  slate's 


a»«i 


Piseal 


gOWNiTH '  C.  RICHMOND.'‘;^-p 
Vice^ftesident  &  Treasurer, 
Abrakam  S^us,  Brookiyn, 

Committee 
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.\11  Other  bills  introduced  have  not 
advanced  to  the  hearing  stage. 

Wagner  Bill 

Perhaps  the  proposals  to  expand 
Social  Security  that  will  receive  the 
most  attention  by  Congress  are  the 
ones  incorporated  in  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  on  June  3,  1943  by 

Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  tor 
himself  and  .Senator  Murray  ot 
Montana,  embodying  a  compre- 
hensiie  postwar  social  security  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  result  in  the 
Federalization  ot  the  state  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  systems 
and  establish  a  Federal  employ¬ 
ment  service,  which  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  fr«)m  the  Wat  Manpower 
Commission  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  after  the  war. 

llnemployment  benefits  would 
be  Itroadened  and  liberalized.  Fhey 
would  be  paid  for  a  maximum 
duration  of  2b  w'eeks  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  extension  to  a  52 
weeks  period  if  funds  are  available. 

The  recipient  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  during  the 
second  ,52  weeks  period  might  be 
required  in  the  discretion  of  the 


laws,  which  provide  tor  taking 
away  the  benefit  rights  of  claimants 
who  have  been  discharged  for  mis¬ 
conduct  or  who  refuse  suitable 
work  when  offered  to  them. 

The  Senator  has  alleged  that  his 
plan  will  require  a  contribution 
of  ()''',  of  the  wages  paid  by  the 
employers  and  b%  contribution  by 
the  employees,  making  a  total  of 
12%.  Fhis  bill,  like  the  Beveridge 
Plan,  can  only  be  financed  when 
the  workers  of  the  country  are  fully 
employed. 

Deficit  Inevitable 

If  the  national  income  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  .S12b,()bb,0(M),- 
000  per  year,  the  tax  schedule  of 
Senator  Wagner’s  bill  will  not  jno- 
duce  enough  revenue  to  support 
the  |)rogram  anti  build  reserves  for 
the  future.  Fhis  is  admitted  by  the 
Senator  when  he  states  that  this 
high  tax  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  program  a  few  years 
after  the  war  and  that  another  6°^ 
will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Federal  treasury  derived  from  taxes 
on  the  general  public  or  a  defi- 
cienev  w'ill  be  incurred. 
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POSTWAR  RESERVES  CRUCIAL 


IN  HIS  DISCUSSION  ol 
“rhf  Fax  Problem  and  the 
Retailer”,  J.  P.  Friedman  ollercd 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  excess 
profits  law  would  be  rejtealed, 
at  the  retpiest  of  the  'Freasury 
Department,  immediately  upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Fhe 
Freastiry  wotdd  litul  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  law  repealed, 
he  saitl,  becatise  otherwise  nn- 
ilei  the  jirovision  for  the  carry¬ 
back  of  imnsed  excess  profits 
credits,  it  might  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  refunds 
of  excess  profits  taxes  in  excess 
of  collections  from  that  source. 

Postwar  reserves,  he  advised, 
should  lie  provided  for  the 
amonnt  of  the  expected  losses, 
less  the  expected  tax  saving.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  losses,  when 
incurred,  will  be  deductible 
from  taxable  income  and  will 
redtice  the  tax  of  the  year  if 
there  is  a  profit  or,  if  the  year 
should  show  a  net  loss-  there 
would  be  a  reftnul  as  a  restilt  of 
the  provision  contained  in  the 
law  for  the  carry-back  of  operat¬ 
ing  losses.  In  addition  to  losses 
most  fretpiently  considered- 


inventory  losses  and  payroll  costs 
ol  various  types— there  is  an¬ 
other  tyjje  of  e.xpense,  he  said, 
which  should  bt^  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  determining  postwar 
reserves— the  item  of  deferred 
maintenance  and  repairs. 

Referring  to  the  complexity 
of  the  present  tax  laws  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  corporations,  .\Ir.  Fried¬ 
man  observed  that  a  corporation 
is  now  liable  for  normal  tax, 
surtax,  excess  profits  tax,  capital 
stock  tax,  declared  value  excess 
profits  tax,  and  possibly,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  taxes  for  improper  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  surplus.  .Almost 
every  one  of  these  taxes  is  cal¬ 
culated  on  a  different  figure  of 
income  and  some  of  the  taxes 
are  deductible  from  income  in 
computing  others.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  capital  stock 
tax  and  the  declared  value  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  should  lie  re¬ 
pealed  and  that  the  normal  tax 
and  surtax  should  be  combined 
into  a  single  income  tax. 

[Mr.  F'riedman’s  address  ap¬ 
pears  in  ftill  in  the  current  isstie 
of  the  Controller’s  Congress 
Balance  Sheet.] 


Fhis  means  that  his  entire  pro¬ 
gram  will  cost  18%  of  the  nation’s 
pavrolls.  Fhe  Senator  says  that  the 
increases  in  taxes  will  amount  to 
1*’,,  on  the  employer  and  4%  on 
the  employee.  .Apparently,  the 
.Senator  is  not  familiar  with  the 
experience  rating  provision  in  some 
.S8  state  laws  where  the  employers 
get  reduced  rates  when  they  have 
a  good  emjiloyment  record.  Fhe 
average  contribution  rate  of  the 
‘18  states  having  experience  rating 
provisions  is  1.7'’[,. 

Fhe  average  rate  for  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  State  of  Fexas  under 
our  experience  rating  law  is  1.3%. 
In  those  states  having  experience 
rating  the  employers’  rate  would 
increase  4%.  Under  .Senator  W'ag- 
ner’s  proposal,  taxes  for  .Social 
.Security  will  amount  to  $8,000,000- 
000  per  year,  an  increase  of  abotit 
S.'),000,000,000  with  abottt  60‘'[,  of 
the  increase  coming  from  workers 
who  have  heretofore  paid  only 

For  this  tremendous  sum  of 
money,  in  addition  to  the  liberal- 
iration  and  federalization  of  the 
state  unemployment  compensation 
systems,  the  Federal  Old  .Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  system  would 
also  be  extended  ami  expanded. 
It  wotiltl  be  extended  to  cover  agri¬ 
cultural  employees  and  farmers, 
domestic  servants,  employees  of 
non-profit  institutions  except  mini¬ 
sters,  etc.,  covered  employers  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  and  the  self- 
employed. 

It  would  be  liberalized  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  increase  in  payments  of 
from  $10  to  $35  per  month.  The 
limits  at  the  present  time  are  a 
minimum  of  $10  and  a  maximum 
of  $85  per  month.  .Senator  Wag¬ 
ner’s  bill  would  raise  them  to  a 
minimum  of  .$20  a  month  and  a 
maximum  of  $120  per  month  with 
a  minimtnn  of  $30  for  married 
rou))ies.  Fite  retirement  age  for 
women  would  be  lowered. 

Discharged  Servicemen 

Unemplovment  lienefits  would 
be  made  payalile  to  discharged 
soldiers  in  amounts  varying  from 
$20  to  $30  weekly,  depending  on 
the  number  of  dependents  for  a 
dtiration  of  from  26  to  56  weeks, 
medical  and  hospital  benefits  and 
public  assistance  grants  are  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  public  assistance 


grants  (State  Old  .Age  Pensions, 
.Aid  to  the  Blind,  .Aid  to  Depend¬ 
ent  Children)  will  not  be  granted 
as  in  the  past  on  a  .50-.50  matching 
basis  but  will  be  based  upon  the 
per  capita  income  of  each  state. 

Untler  .Senator  Wagner’s  bill, 
grants  will  also  be  made  available 
to  match  state  funds  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  lienefits  to  the  needy 
(relief) . 

Such  legislation,  in  order  to  Ite 
effective,  must  originate  iti  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Congressman  Dingell  of 
.Michigan  has  introduced  the  iden¬ 
tical  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Both  houses  could  hold 
hearings  at  the  same  time.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  would  hear  witnesses  on  the 
bill  for  the  House.  The  Finance 
Committee  would  hold  them  for 
the  .Senate. 

.Another  bill  which  may  receive 
consideration  by  Congress— and  if 
not  this  one  then  one  similar  to  it 


—is  the  bill  by  .Senators  George, 
Wagner,  and  Clark  to  establish  a 
system  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  rettirning  soldier. 
Fhis  l)ill  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $15  per  week  to  the  single  soldier 
anil  $25  per  week  for  the  soldier 
with  dependents. 

.Many  new  features  not  known 
to  the  present  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  system  are  incorporated 
in  this  bill.  Unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  is  to  be  paid  to  the  vet¬ 
eran  who  is  ill  and  cannot  work 
—sickness  insurance.  Fhe  duration 
is  52  weeks.  Fhe  only  penalty  pro¬ 
vided  is  a  postponement  of  benefits 
for  4  weeks,  making  it  possible  for 
the  veteran  to  refuse  several  jobs 
or  ipiit  without  catisc  or  be  dis¬ 
charged  for  misconduct  and  still 
draw  unemployment  compensation. 

Receipt  of  this  compensation  is 
predicated  tipon  the  veteran’s  being 
unemployed.  I'he  schedtile  of 
benefits  exceeds  the  prevailing  wage 
for  farm  labor  all  over  the  country. 
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TAXES  AND  FISCAL  PROGRAM 


A  Nine-Point  Program  for 
National  Fiscal  Reform 

By  Beardslky  Rl'ml, 

Chairman,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York, 
and  Treasurer,  R.  H.  Maty  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Ihe  benefits  exceed  the  earning 
capacity  of  fully  75^®  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  who  will  come  back.  I'liis 
l)ill  puts  a  premium  on  l)eing  idle. 

I  say  to  you,  it  we  are  going  to 
compensate  any  of  the  returning 
soldiers  for  their  economic  loss 
brought  about  by  their  service  in 
the  armed  forces,  then  let’s  com¬ 
pensate  them  all,  whether  working 
or  not,  and  pay  them  whatever 
Congress  decides  w'ithout  regard  to 
a  work-test,  and  above  all,  let’s 
keep  the  care  of  the  veteran  out 
of  .Social  .Security.  It  should  not 
be  connected  with  or  resend)le 
.Social  .Security  or  relief. 

Says  Voters  Will  Oppose  It 

Do  we,  at  this  time  and  will  we, 
in  the  future,  when  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  woman  willing  to 
work,  is  gainfidly  employetl,  need 
a  cradle  to  the  gra\e  social  security 
program?  1  think  the  question 
answers  itself.  W’e  most  delinitely 
do  not  and  will  not! 

Senator  Wagner’s  l)ill  will  not 
pa.ss,  l)ecau.se  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  .American  people  will  realize 
that  it  will  cost  money  and  that 
they  who  are  now  employed  will 
have  to  pay  the  l)ill.  I'hey  will 
consider  it  a  luxury  which  they 
cannot  afford.  Heretofore,  .Social 
Security  has  been  linanced  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  employer,  who 
originally  paid  1%  as  against  the 
employee’s  1%,  but  whose  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  an  average  of  S.l'^o 
tlue  to  experience  rating  provisions 
in  some  38  states. 

For  this  reason,  the  employee 
has  wanted,  exjjanded  and  liberal¬ 
ized  Social  Security.  I  think  he 
will  sing  a  dilferent  tune  Avhen 
he  discovers  that  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  1%  as  in  the  past,  he  will  pay 
()%  in  the  future  for  .Social  .Securi¬ 
ty.  In  addition,  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  minimum  of  25% 
of  his  wages  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

I  believe  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  demands  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  modest  system  of  .Social 
Security  and  that  it  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  authorities  who 
are  close  to  the  people  they  serve 
and  who  will  keep  Social  Security 
on  a  plane  commensurate  with  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of 
their  respective  states  and  thus  pre- 


TO  help  stimulate  discussion 
of  postwar  national  fiscal 
policy,  1  have  drawn  on  a 
number  of  sources  and  put  to¬ 
gether  a  suggested  nine-point  post¬ 
war  Aiational  fiscal  program.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  call  it  a  framework  rather  than 
a  program  since  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  general  enough  so  that  it 
might  be  acceptable  to  a  majority 
within  all  groups— business,  labor 
and  agricidture.  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Under  each  of  the  nine 
points  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the 
principle  should  be  applied  in  prac¬ 
tice  but  the  principles  themselves 
I  hope  w'ill  meet  with  getieral  ap¬ 
proval  ami  will  tie  together  as  a 
consistent  over-all  policy. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  business 
knows  that  fiscal  policy  alone  can¬ 
not  produce  a  healthy  condition  of 
high  employment  and  high  pro¬ 
duction.  In  addition  to  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  to  encourage  private 
enterprise,  there  must  be  govern¬ 
ment  stability,  protection  against 


serve  and  encourage  ambition  and 
frugality. 

We  are  at  the  crossioads  and 
must  choose  between  a  jjowerful 
socialized  paternalistic  central  or 
federal  government  compelling  the 
thrifty  and  and)itious  working  half 
of  our  population  to  support  the 
other  half  in  idleness  at  a  standard 
they  might  have  if  they  too  were 
thrifty,  ambitious,  and  working; 
or  preserving  the  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  success  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  work.  One  thing 
is  certain,  business  will  have  to 
provide  jobs  or  the  government 
tvill  either  provide  them  or  take 
from  those  who  do  have  them 
enough  to  support  those  who  do 
not. 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  Congress  what 


illegal  aggression,  confidence  in  the 
outlook  for  proiitable  relationships 
between  volume,  costs  and  prices, 
access  to  private  credit  and  capital, 
to  markets  and  to  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction.  But  the  fiscal  policy  here 
suggested  will  aid  strongly  in  get¬ 
ting  the  high  production  and  high 
employment  we  all  want;  and  it 
will  also  check  tendencies  towards 
restrictive  practices  that  spring 
from  fear  of  insufficient  effective 
consumer  demand. 

Now,  to  the  nine  points: 

National  Projects 

First,  we  want  no  public  spend¬ 
ing  for  its  own  sake  and  no  pro¬ 
jects  merely  because  they  support 
purchasing  power  in  getieral.  Let 
us  base  our  budget  estimates  on 
the  efhcient  and  etdiiomical  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  worthwhile  activities  to 
accomplish  our  national  purposes. 

Taxes 

.Second,  let  us  lower  our  tax 
rates  to  the  point  where  they  will 
balance  the  budget  at  an  agreed 


position  he  shoidd  take  on  this 
proposal  for  the  expansion  of  Social 
.Security.  1  am  sure  many  of  you 
are  asking  yourselves  that  tpiestion. 
1  told  him  I  would  oppose  it  lock, 
stock  and  barrel:  first,  because  to 
do  otherwise  was  to  admit  our 
.American  system  of  government 
and  free  enterprise  had  failed; 
second,  because  now  is  not  the 
time  for  Congress  to  spend  months 
trying  to  create  a  Utopia  when  it 
should  be  spending  all  of  its  time 
on  winning  the  war. 

You  should  insist  on  your  Con¬ 
gressman’s  exerting  all  of  his 
energy  trying  to  win  this  war  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
refusing  to  consider  the  expansion 
of  Social  .Security  until  the  victory 
is  ours.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  remake  this  country  after 
the  war  is  over. 
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k  vel  ot  high  cinployinent.  We  do 
iioi  want  a  deflationary  tax  pro- 
giam  at  times  of  less  than  standard 
liigh  employment.  Taxes  should  he 
1  educed  where  they  will  do  the 
most  gortd  in  creating  demand  and 
ill  encouraging  private  enterprise. 

Third,  having  set  our  tax  rates 
lo  l)alance  the  budget  at  high  em¬ 
ployment  let  us  leave  them  alone, 
except  as  there  are  major  changes 
in  national  policy.  When  employ¬ 
ment  goes  heyoiul  an  agreed  level, 
or  if,  with  high  employment,  we 
ha\e  a  boom  in  prices,  let  us  hold 
the  surplus  or  use  it  to  reduce  the 
national  debt,  not  as  an  e.xcuse 
for  further  tax  reduction. 

Fourth,  let  us  hold  on  to  the 
principle  of  progressive  incdme 
taxes  ami  estate  taxes  as  the  best 
way  of  reversing  the  tendency  of 
purdiasing  power  to  come  to  rest, 
l.et  us  reduce  the  rates  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  income  tax  to  stimulate 
consumption  and  to  make  possible 
investment  in  new  enterj)rise  on 
a  business  basis. 

Public  Works 

Fifth,  let  us  plan  our  public 
works  not  to  balance  the  whole 
economy  but  to  help  toward  stabil¬ 
izing  the  construction  industry. 
Our  objective  should  be  to  pro- 
vitle  in  this  basic  industry  con¬ 
tinuous  activity  within  agreed  limits 
throughout  the  year  and  over  the 
yours.  This  would  retpiire  ad¬ 
vance  planning  of  public  works- 
federal,  state  and  local — ^schedul¬ 
ing,  and  the  holding  back  of  a  large 
reserve  of  optional  projects. 

Social  Security 

Sixth,  let  us  neutralize  the  social 
security  programs  as  far  as  their 
fiscal  influences  are  concerned. 
Since  their  beginning  they  have 
been  highly  deflationary.  F'or  old 
age  security,  let  us  set  our  rates  and 
benefits  so  that  they  come  some¬ 
where  near  balancing;  and  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  let  us  set 
our  rates  so  that  intake  and  outgo 
balance  at  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  it  may  be  defined. 

Excise  Taxes 

Seventh,  let  us  keep  the  import¬ 
ant  excise  taxes  for  the  time  being, 
and  get  rid  of  the  rest.  If  employ¬ 
ment  and  production  lag  over¬ 


much,  let  us  get  rid  of  these  too, 
except  when  they  have  some  social 
purpose,  since  they  are  deflation¬ 
ary.  W'e  neetl  no  general  sales  tax 
for  fiscal  policy  purposes,  now  that 
the  individual  income  tax  is  on  a 
current  basis. 

Foreign  Loans 

Eighth,  let  us  arrange  our  lend¬ 
ing  abroad,  whether  for  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  relief,  or  long-time  recon¬ 
struction  so  that  it  will  support 
rather  than  contradict  fiscal  policies 
adopted  to  strengthen  our  domestic 
economy. 

C^oordination 

Ninth,  and  indispensably,  let  us 
press  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
parts  of  the  federal  government 
that  have  to  do  with  fiscal  policy 
and  administration.  We  want  clari¬ 
ty  in  policy,  consistency  in  admin¬ 
istration,  and  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  We  shall  expect  that 
necessary  cooperation  of  fiscal  poli¬ 
cy  and  monetary  policy  at  the  fed¬ 
eral  level  will  be  attained  easily 
along  the  way.  Having  gone  this 
far,  we  will  then  want  to  study 
more  intensively  the  problems  of 
coordination  between  federal,  state 


and  local  governments,  since  all 
|)ublic  expenditure  and  tax  policies 
offset  national  fiscal  policy  itself. 

During  the  transition  period 
after  the  war,  the  nine-point  pro¬ 
gram  itself  cannot  be  expected  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  some  public 
expenditure  for  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation.  But  it  will  provide  a  flow 
of  purchasing  demand  which 
sjjrings  authentically  from  the  tens 
of  millions  whose  tax  burdens  will 
have  been  reduced.  I  have  re¬ 
marked  elsewhere,  “VV^hy  not  leave 
at  home  for  expenditure  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  money  that  would  have  to 
be  pumped  out  again  to  sustain 
employment?”  The  nine-point  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  way  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  implied  in  this  simple  tpies- 
tion! 

The  critical  program  for  high 
prosperity  for  the  United  States 
lias  been  too  little  emphas’zcd  in 
official  circles.  The  jiroblem  of 
domestic  recovery  and  long-term 
prosperity  should  no  longer  be  so 
neglected  nor  shoultl  it  be  relegated 
to  the  private  agencies  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  laiior  and  business.  .Much  as 
these  private  agencies  can  and  must 
tlo.  they  (annot  do  all,  indeed  they 
cannot  even  do  their  part,  withoii*. 
governmental  leadership  and  to 
operation. 


RESOLUTION  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


“A.  THE  N.VTIOXAL  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Cjoods  .Association  fav¬ 
ors  (kmgressional  action  to  freeze 
the  Old  .Age  Insurance  tax  rates 
to  one  per  cent.  The  Old  .Age 
Insurance  funds  now  are  far  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  neetls 
of  the  present  and  the  near 
future. 

“B.  The  .Association  does  not 
favor  the  extension  at  this  time 
of  the  Federal  .Social  .Security 
Program  as  proposed  by  the 
Wagner  Murray  Bill,  and  takes 
the  position  that  discussion  of 
the  advisability  of  extending  this 
program  should  be  postjjoned 
until  after  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

“C.  The  .Association  opposes 
any  further  degree  of  federaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  compensation  system 
and  urges  the  return  of  the  Em¬ 


ployment  Office  system  to  State 
control  as  soon  as  practicaljle. 

“D.  The  .Association  favors 
every  j)roper  consideration  of  the 
welfare  of  those  who  will  lie 
mustered  out  of  the  armed  forces 
which  will  enable  them  to  regain 
their  places  in  civilian  life,  and  ; 
favors  the  payment  of  a  reason¬ 
able  mustering-out  sum  by  the 
Federal  (iovernment.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  should  be  made  from 
funds  appropriated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  Congress.  They 
should  not  be  made  from  the 
Social  .Security  funds. 

‘T  he  States  should  protect  the  i 
benefit  rights  of  all  those  who  i 
left  civilian  employment  to  enter  i 
the  armed  services  and  they 
should  be  entitled  to  Unemploy-  , 
ment  Compensation  until  their 
accumulated  rights  have  been 
exhausted.”  i 
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Manpower 

and 

Salary 

Problems 

Session  Chairmen: 

HAROLD  M.  HECHT, 

President,  Wm.  Hengerer 

Company,  Buffalo. 

JAY  IGLAUER 

Vice-President, 

Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland 

★  Technical  discussions  at 
both  of  these  sessions  are  re¬ 
produced  in  full  in  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Store  .Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups 
to  be  issued  this  month.  They 
include  a  report  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  manpower  program 
by  Col.  Robert  A.  Roos.  presi¬ 
dent,  Roos  Brothers,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco;  an  address  by  Theo¬ 
dore  lY.  Kheel,  executhe 
director  of  the  National  HV/r 
Labor  Board,  on  that  agency’s 
administration  of  wage  stabil¬ 
ization  regulations:  and  an 
open  discussion  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  now  existing,  as  a  result 
of  the  December  'iOth  direc¬ 
tive  from  the  Economic  Stabil¬ 
ization  Director,  on  year-end 
settlements. 


Manpower  and 
the  Retailer 

By  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  National  Defense  Program 


QU  ri'E  undcrstamlahly,  the 
War  Manpower  Cunnnissiun 
has  classified  retail  stores  as 
non-essential  activities,  and  under 
Selective  Service  regulations,  it  has 
listed  an  increasing  number  of  store 
jobs  liiul  positions  as  non-essential. 

I  know  that  you  all  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  providing  sufficient 
men  for  the  armed  services  and 
workers  for  the  plants  directly 
producing  war  go(Kls,  and  that 
you  have  been  glad  to  make  your 
contribution  despite  the  trouble 
that  it  has  created  for  you. 

But  sometimes,  we  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  apt,  in  our  anxiety  to 
provide  fully  those  things  which 
most  directly  contribute'  to  the 
winning  of  tlie  war,  to  forget  that 
war  today  is  total  war.  .\hnost  all 
activities,  however  remote  their 
connectittn  may  seem  to  be,  con¬ 
tribute  something.  The  task  of 
Government  today  is  to  distribute 
scarce  materials  and  manpower  to 
all  activities  in  accordance  with  a 
just  understanding  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  contributions. 

Efficient  Use  Essential 

Of  course,  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  military.  But  if  we 
put  more  men  into  the  .Army  and 
Navy  than  can  be  trained,  equip¬ 
ped  and  transported  to  combat 
areas,  we  will  deprive  ourselves  of 
materials  and  manpower  without 
obtaining  any  military  advantage 
in  return. 

For  that  reason,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  Investigating 
the  War  Program,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  Chairman, 
have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
-Army  and  the  Navy  that  they  con¬ 
stantly  check  and  recheck  their 
plans  to  insure,  as  best  they  can, 
that  they  do  not  take  either  man¬ 
power  or  materials  which  they  can¬ 
not  put  to  some  effective  use  in  the 
war  effort. 

This  means  that  they  must  use 
efficiently  the  men  and  materials 
that  thev  have.  Maximum  effi¬ 


ciency  cannot  be  expected  from  a 
hastily  constructed  war  machine, 
and  sometimes  the  economies  of 
mass  operations  more  than  make 
up  for  waste  incidentally  sustained. 
However,  we  all  know  that  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  by 
the  armed  services,  themselves,  and 
personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
by  greater  efficiency,  and  by  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  to  the  officers  who 
are  least  efficient,  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  could  send  to  combat  areas 
as  many  men  as  they  estimate  that 
they  will  retjtiire,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  the  numbers  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  retain  w'ithin  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States  until  1945  or 
later. 

Waste  Unjustifiable 

The  production  of  war  material 
is  second  in  priority  only  to  the 
combat  forces  themselves.  But  here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  armed 
services  themselves,  the  importance 
of  the  war  materials  cannot  justify 
unnecessary  waste. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  war  material  is 
the  airplane.  Many  areas  have 
been  declared  to  be  No.  1  “critical” 
labor  areas  in  order  to  assist  air¬ 
plane  producers  to  obtain  the  man¬ 
power  that  they  estimate  they  will 
require.  Unquestionably,  this  ac¬ 
tion  should  have  been  taken  in  all 
cases  where  it  was  necessary,  and 
also  in  all  cases  where  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion  that  it  was  necessary 
could  be  formulated  after  a  rea¬ 
sonably  thorough  investigation. 
Yet,  the  Committee  discovered  in 
its  investigation  of  the  reasons  for 
declaring  Dallas,  Texas,  to  be  a 
“critical”  area,  that  it  was  so  de¬ 
clared  solely  because  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  submitted  by  one  aircraft 
manufacturer.  Fhose  estimates 
included  about  10,000  more  work¬ 
ers  than  could  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  period  contemplated. 
•At  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson  of  the  War 
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Pidduction  Board  examined  the 
eMdence  obtained  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  went  to  Dallas  and 
obtained  an  agreement  by  the 
mamilacturer  and  all  the  agencies 
concerned  that  the  labor  demand 
should  be  reduced  by  10,000.  Con- 
se(|uently,  Dallas  was  removed  from 
the  list  of  “critical”  areas. 

The  Committee  requested  that 
tlie  War  Production  Board  and  the 
Aiiny  and  Navy  examine  the  re¬ 
quests  of  every  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  I  understand  that  the 
(diupanies  themselves  have  since 
reduced  their  estimates,  previously 
approved  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  by  a  number  of  tens 
of  thousands. 

It  is  most  important  that  similar 
action  should  be  taken  by  every 
manufacturer  of  war  material, 
and  that  no  area  be  declared  to  be 
a  “critical”  labor  area  with  the  con- 
setpient  detrimental  effect  upon 
all  other  activities,  including  retail 
stores,  until  assurance  has  been 
given  that  the  men  requested  can 
l)c  efficiently  utilized. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given 
to  other  less  essential  activities 
which,  if  allowed  to  deteriorate  too 
far,  will  damage  the  war  effort. 

Less  Essential  Activities 
For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1942 
my  Committee  found  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  farm  machinery  was  so 
inadequate  that  unless  changes 
were  made  and  were  made  prompt¬ 
ly,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
farmers  to  produce,  with  less  labor 
than  had  formerly  been  available 
to  them,  the  very  much  greater  food 
quotas  which  had  been  determined 
to  be  necessary  to  the  war  effort. 
We  succeeded  in  having  more  mate¬ 
rials  allocated,  and  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  situation,  although  still 
tritical,  has  improved. 

Similarly  we  found  that,  although 
the  importance  of  transportation 
was  admitted  by  everyone,  insuffi¬ 
cient  materials  were  being  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  maintenance  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  During  the 
Committee’s  recent  investigation  of 
transportation,  many  changes  were 
made  which  should  assist  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

riiere  are  many  civilian  activities 
less  essential  than  food  production 
and  transportation,  but  they  each 
make  their  contribution.  Very 


THE  DISCHARGED  I 
SOLDIER 

WHILE  THE  drain  i 
made  by  Selective  Service 
on  sotirces  of  store  person¬ 
nel  will  not  ease  off  during 
the  year,  said  Col.  Walter 
.Mendelsohn,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Manpower  Division, 
Selective  Service,  there  is 
one  new  source  that  retail¬ 
ers  should  ttirn  to  first—  ' 
the  discharged  soldier.  j 

“Over  80,000  soldiers  j 
presently  are  being  dis¬ 
charged  each  month,”  he 
pointed  out.  “.Many  of  these 
men  have  minor  physical 
disabilities  which  do  not  in 
any  way  distpialify  them  for 
your  industry.  A  majority 
lia\’e  had  some  high  school 
education  and  many  have 
had  at  least  one  year  of 
college.  Surely  some  will 
have  had  a  background  of 
experience  in  your  industry, 
riiey  need  you  and  you 
need  them!” 


often  we  are  inclined  to  under¬ 
value  such  activities  lx;cause  we 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
service  involved  so  long  that  it  is 
difficult  to  uiulerstand  the  far- 
reaching  effects  that  would  lie 
created  if  the  "service  were  elimin¬ 
ated  or  greatly  impaired. 

The  activities  of  retail  store's  fall 
into  this  category.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  retail  stores,  and  particu¬ 
larly  many  of  the  services  perform¬ 
ed  by  retail  stores  are  not  essential. 
Probably  they  are  not.  But  they 
are  very  useful. 

Regional  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
missions  have  attributed  a  great 
deal  of  the  absenteeism  in  war 
plants  to  inadequate  shopping  facil¬ 
ities  lor  war  workers,  and  have 
brought  strong  pressure  to  bear  in 
many  conuminities  to  have  stores 
remain  open  more  evenings  in  order 
to  serve  war  workers.  Fhe  com¬ 
plaint  of  lack  of  adequate  shop¬ 
ping  facilities  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  that  war  workers  make. 
Dissatisfied  workers  are  not  good 
workers.  Such  dissatisfaction  also 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  induce 
workers  to  move  to  the  places 
where  thev  can  be  most  useful  to 


the  war  effort. 

Utilizing  All  Manpower 

1  believe  that  there  is  merit  in 
the  complaint  that  some  of  you 
have  made  that  manpower  regula¬ 
tions  imposed  in  many  communi¬ 
ties,  requiring  stores  to  refer  to 
local  United  States  Employment 
Offices  for  clearance  of  employment 
candidates,  has  hindered  employ¬ 
ment  by  stores  without  making  a 
corresponding  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  defense  industries.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  women  who 
have  never  worked  before  and  who 
either  are  not  interested  in  or  not 
qualified  for  defense  plant  work, 
and  who  are  not  willing  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  obtaining  clearance 
from  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Offices.  Many  of  such  persons 
might  be  willing  to  work  in  stores, 
and  the  manpower  authorities 
should  do  their  utmost  to  simplify 
their  procedures  and,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  to  make  suitable  exemptions. 
.After  all,  the  purpose  is  to  get  the 
maximum  use  from  our  available 
manpower,  and  we  should  encour¬ 
age  the  use  in  retail  stores  and 
other  activities  of  manpower  which 
would  not  be  available  or  suitable 
for  other  uses. 

The  manpower  problem,  al¬ 
though  paramount  today,  is  near¬ 
ing  its  peak.  Without  attempting 
to  prophesy  the  time  when  the 
war  will  end,  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  production  of  v/ar  material  in 
some  items  has  been  so  great  that 
about  S(),()()(), 000,000  of  .Army  con¬ 
tracts  and  about  32,000,000,000 
of  Navy  contracts  have  had  to  be 
cancelled.  .Although  the  man¬ 
power  problem  will  continue  as 
a  serious  one  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  many  communities  will  find 
that  in  their  area  they  have  a  man¬ 
power  surplus. 

This  makes  it  very  important 
that  sound  action  be  taken  now  to 
provide  for  increased  production 
of  civilian  articles.  I  he  problems 
which  will  have  to  be  met  in  re¬ 
converting  industry  are  serious,  be¬ 
cause  any  change  of  such  vast  ex¬ 
tent  is  serious.  They  are  not  in¬ 
superable.  Many  of  them  were  out¬ 
lined  in  a  recent  report  by  my  C>om- 
mittee,  and  we  are  doing  what  we 
ran  to  encourage  industry  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  remove  or 
minimize  obstacles  that  would 
otherwise  retard  reconversion. 

-*5 
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Essentials  of  Sound  Pension  Plans 

,  By  ALTER  Forster, 

''  President,  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  &  Crosby,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


I  AM  going  to  assume  that  the 
great  majority  ol  tlie  persons 
present  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  tleiinile  pension  praetite,  batked 
up  l)y  the  reserves  in  the  liands  of 
life  insurance  companies  or  trus¬ 
tees,  is  a  good  l)usiness  policy.  To 
the  generally  accepted  arguments 
that  pensions  are  an  economy  for 
the  employer  and  have  strong  em¬ 
ployee  appeal,  we  now  have,  under 
present  income  taxes  and  salary 
stabilization  restrictions,  the  addi¬ 
tional  arguments  that  employees 
find  it  hard  to  save  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  increase  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  many  deser\ing  em¬ 
ployees.  riirough  pensions,  desir¬ 
able  protection  is  alforded  them, 
and  little  if  any  of  the  money  set 
aside  for  them  in  a  properly  de¬ 
vised  plan  is  currently  subject 
to  income  tax. 

Let  us  now  consitler  briefly  the 
following  questions: 

a.  What  provisions  are  desirable 
for  retail  store  pension  plans? 

b.  How'  shall  siuch  plans  be 
funded? 

c.  The  tax  status  of  payments 
toward  such  plans, 

d.  Is  now  the  time  to  give  the 
subject  active  consideration? 

Plan  Provisions 

Eligibility:  The  first  question  is 
whether  all  employees  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded,  or  only  those  earning  over 
$3,(K)().  The  majority  of  retail  store 
plans  of  which  we  have  record 
cover  all  employees,  and  we  believe 
that  is  generally  the  best  procedure 
if  the  employer  can  persuade  him¬ 
self  to  set  up  the  necessary  re¬ 
serves.  Even  if  an  employer  only 
funds  benefits  as  to  earnings  over 
$3,000  per  year,  he  must  siqjple- 
ment  the  social  security  pensions 
so  long  as  they  remain  iqjon  the 
present  basis. 

Waiting  periods  of  from  one  to 
ten  years  are  found  in  existing  re¬ 
tail  store  pension  plans.  If  we 
have  a  favorite  waiting  period,  it 
is  two  years.  .Also  in  some  cases 
employees  are  called  upon  to  at¬ 
tain  certain  ages  before  being  eli¬ 


gible,  as  30  or  35. 

\orinal  Retirement  Ages:  The 
majority  of  retail  stores  retire  male 
employees  at  age  05  and  females 
at  00.  .Some  use  ()5  for  both  ages; 
one  company  03  for  males  and  00 
for  females;  two  others  age  (iO  for 
both  sexes.  Several  of  our  clients, 
after  c«rcful  consideration,  have 
fell  that  women,  on  an  average. 
<«)uld  work  effectively  to  age  05. 

Amount  of  Pension:  Plans  limi- 


SrORE  MANAGERS  | 
ELECT  CHAIRMAN 

C.  E.  EERKES,  store  mana-i 
ger  of  the  Higbee  Company,  j 
Cle\  eland,  was  elected  chairman  | 
of  the  Store  .Management  Group  i 
for  1944  at  the  Group’s  con-| 
vention  meeting  in  January. 
Charles  M.  Cummins,  general 
superintendent,  the  John  Shilli- 
to  Company,  Cincinnati  was  elec¬ 
ted  first  vice-chairman,  andj 
Richard  H.  Brown,  vice-presi-j 
dent,  .\braham  &  Straus,  Br(M)k-! 
lyn,  \.  Y.,  tvas  elected  secontl 
vice-chairman. 

New  directors  were  elected  as 
follows:  Ralph  [.  Brice,  store 
manager,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Thomas  .A.  Cox,  stiper- 
intendent,  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston;  |.  C.  Kelley,  store 
manager,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh;  C.  H. 
McCain,  vice-president,  the 
Win.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo. 


led  to  earnings  over  $3,000,  under 
present  tax  regulations,  are  for 
all  practical  purposes  limited  to 
pensions  of  about  30%  of  the  a\er- 
age  earnings  of  the  last  10  years  or 
of  the  10  highest  consecutive  years 
of  earnings.  If  the  first  $3,000  of 
earnings  are  also  included,  higher 
limits  over  $3,000  are  permissible. 
We  like  a  plan  which  provides  not 
less  than  20%  pension  on  the  first 
$3,000,  which  about  duplicates  the 
Social  .Security  benefits,  and  40% 
over  $3,000. 

Employee  Contributions:  .\s  to 


the  first  $3,000,  under  present  in¬ 
come  lax  and  bond  buying  condi- 
lions,  we  are  dubious  of  the  ad¬ 
visability  ol  asking  the  employee 
lo  contribute.  Over  $3,000,  moder¬ 
ate  contributiotis  are  feasible  and 
are  generally  asked  of  employees, 
particularly  if  the  benefits  over 
$3,000  are  on  a  more  favorable 
basis,  involving,  for  exanqtle,  death 

1  euefits.  early  vesting  of  employer 
(ontril>utions,  and  retirement  in¬ 
comes  payal)le  for  not  less  than  10 
years. 

Inclusion  of  Death  Benefits:  In 
general,  plans  which  are  either  in¬ 
sured  under  group  annuities  or 
through  trusteeship,  do  not  give 
the  emi)loyee  a  death  benefit  aris¬ 
ing  from  employer  contributions. 
On  plans,  however,  which  are 
limited  to  earnings  over  $3,000, 
such  death  benefits  arc  connnoidy 
provided,  and  there  are  at  least 

2  general  plans  where  death  bene¬ 
fits  are  provided  as  to  earnings 
over  $3,000.  Such  benefits  are  very 
appealing  to  emitloyees,  and.  while 
they  cost  additional  money,  are  well 
worth  consideration. 

Vesting:  Various  provisions  are 
made  to  vest  employer  contribu¬ 
tions  in  employees  who  leave  service 
before  retirement  age.  Fhese  con¬ 
ditions  range  from  immediate  vest- 
ting  of  every  dollar  the  employer 
puts  in,  to  stipulating  certain  at¬ 
tained  ages,  or  lengths  of  service,  or 
membership  in  the  plan,  before 
vesting  betc)mes  effective.  With 
trusteed  or  group  annuity  plans, 
where  there  are  no  employer  death 
benefits,  we  are  in  favor  of  reason¬ 
able  age  and  service  requirements 
before  vesting  takes  place,  but  on 
earnings  over  $3,000  where  annuity 
contracts  are  used  including  death 
benefits,  and  where  employees  con¬ 
tribute,  we  favor  immediate  or 
prompt  vesting. 

Methods  of  Funding 

The  majority  of  the  retail  store 
funded  pension  plans  of  which  we 
have  record  are  insured  in  whole 
or  in  part;  the  balance  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Stabilizing  Personnel  Policies  in  1944 

By  Garrett  L.  Bergen, 

Personnel  Director,  Marsliill  Field  and  Company,  Chicago 


ON’  October  the  President 
ol  oiir  Company  announced 
a  retirement  program  at- 
ietiing  all  employees.  The  retire¬ 
ment  program,  itseli,  is  important, 
ol  course.  It  takes  care  ol  a  big 
segment  ol  the  problems  which  lace 
a  personnel  executive  totlay. 

but  even  more  signiiicaiu  was 
the  way  in  which  (his  program 
was  announced.  Our  president’s 
opening  statement  was,  “Vour  man¬ 
agement  believes  that  the  wcllare 
ol  this  C^ompany  is  inseparable 
Irom  the  wellare  ol  its  employees.” 
I'his,  to  me,  is  significant.  It  is, 

I  think,  the  real  keystone  to  the 
manpower  problem — yesterday,  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow. 

Service  Is  the  Goal 

Let  me  give  you  a  tangible  illus¬ 
tration:  We,  and  I  imagine  you, 
have  been  worried  about  lowered 
standards  ol  service  to  customers — 
and  rightly  so.  We  helieve  there 
is  no  excuse  for  dropping  our  stand¬ 
ards  ol  quality  ol  service,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  emergency.  W'e  may 
have  less  merchandise,  fewer  sales¬ 
people,  fewer  deliveries  we  can 
make— we  may  have  a  smaller 
number  of  things  we  can  do  lor 
customers.  But,  much  as  the 
quantity  of  our  service  may  drop, 
the  quality  of  the  way  in  which  we 
render  the  remaining  services  need 
not,  must  not,  suffer. 

Service — courteous  Semite  is  the 
only  basis  for  our  success— our  sales 
—our  profits — Uncle  Sam’s  taxes — 
your  salaries  and  mine. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  store 
activity  is  the  effective  performance 
of  rank  and  file  employees  who  are 
the  ones  actually  producing  or  ob¬ 
taining  and  selling  our  merchan¬ 
dise  and  giving  the  services  for 
which  we  exist.  I'heir  performance 
is  the  end  result  of  all  of  our  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  performance  of  our 
people  is  good  or  bad  in  direct 
relation  to  the  quality  of  leader¬ 
ship,  supervision  and  training  they 
receive  from  their  supervisors  and 
managers. 

This,  realistically,  illustrates 


what  .Mr.  .McBain,  the  President 
of  .Marshall  Field  &  (Company, 
meant  when  he  said,  “'I'he  wellare 
ol  (his  company  is  inseparable 
Irotn  the  wellare  ol  its  employees.” 
It’s  a  dollars  and  cents  matter  and 
yet  it  is  such  copybook,  .ABC  stuff 
that  we  overlook  it, 

\Ve  read  about  General  Patton 
in  .Africa,  get  all  steamed  up  about 
his  allegedly  inexcusaitle  behavior 
aiul  the  next  day  let  one  of  our 
ljuyers  or  department  heads  get 
away  with  prima  donna  actions 
becatise  she  knows  all  there  is  to 
know  alxuit  buttons  or  billing. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  that  em¬ 
ployees  are  being  “struck”  psy¬ 
chologically,  if  not  physically,  every 
day  by  their  supers  isors. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  about 
“manpower”  but  as  long  as  we 
stick  to  statistics,  and  how  many 
people  we  arc  short  or  over  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  or  recruiting 
tricks  or  how  to  clear  an  out-of- 
town  applicant  through  the  U.S. 
E.S„  we  are  skirting  the  core  of 
the  problem. 

The  manpower  problem  is  one 
of  living,  breathing  human  beings 


—and  of  management.  Personnel 
management  is  management  and 
not  welfare  work. 

Some  of  the  things  we  seek  to 
accomplish  through  sound  per¬ 
sonnel  management  are:  improved 
morale  and  employee  satisfaction, 
reduction  in  employee  complaints 
and  grievances,  greater  effective¬ 
ness  |jer  employee  (both  through 
selecting  more  effective  new  em¬ 
ployees  and  improving  the  effective¬ 
ness  ol  present  employees) ,  lower 
operating  costs  and  thus  lower 
costs  to  our  customers,  better  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  fewer  accidents  and 
illnesses,  better  attendance  and 
punctuality,  and  l>etter  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  employment  and  lower 
labor  turnover. 

.All  of  these  contribute  to  im¬ 
proved  customer  service  at  lower 
cost  and  to  increased  long  term  net 
profits  as  well  as  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  increased  earning  power 
of  the  employees  themselves. 

We  are  surrounded  by  legisla¬ 
tion  today— laws  affecting  labor  re- 
altions,  wage  controls,  employment 
of  minors,  hours,  job  freezes,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  77) 


PALMER  HEADS  PERSONNEL  GROUP 

January  meeting  are:  vice-chair¬ 
man,  B.  W.  Elsom,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  personnel  and  serv¬ 
ice,  .Milwaukee  Boston  .Store; 
secretary-treasurer,  George  Plant, 
NRDGA:  e.xecutive  committee 
members,  Orie  W.  Sherer,  train¬ 
ing  direettir,  Ciimbel  Bros.,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Riggs,  personnel  director,  Por- 
teous  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co., 
Portland.  Maine. 

In  addition,  the  following 
members  were  elected  to  the 
Group’s  Board  of  Directors:  H. 
Kenneth  Bennett,  personnel 
director,  R.  H.  Stearns,  Boston; 
Garrett  L.  Bergen,  personnel 
director,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Mary  Louise  F'reeburg- 
er,  training  director,  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


George  .A.  Pai.mer,  jr. 

T  he  Personnel  Group  has  elec¬ 
ted  George  .A.  Palmer  Jr.,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  its  chairman 
for  1944. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
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EBRUARY 


Win  Cash 
Prizes 


Simplicity  Patterns  is  cooperating  in  every  way  with  National  "Sew  and  Save"  Wsch 
believing  in  the  importance  of  this  week  for  the  stimulation  of  piece  goods,  pth 
terns,  and  notion  sales.  With  the  interest  in  home  dressmaking  at  an  all  time  MS* 
Simplicity  desires  to  aid  the  active  promotion  of  "Sew  and  Save  Week"  in  ail  storsi 


IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  THE 
BEST  ADVERTISEMENT 

The  Simplicity  Pattern  Company  will  also  awo^ 
a  prize  of  $100.00  for  the  most  original  odw- 
tisement  created  by  any  retail  store  featurN 
"Sew  and  Save"  Week,  and  promoting  piM 
goods  and  Simplicity  Patterns.  A  second  prized 
$50.00  will  be  awarded  for  the  next  best  odw- 
tisement.  Mail  entry  (proof  of  advertisement)  fd, 
to  Contest  Editor,  Sales  Promotion  Deportmtd 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  200  Madison  Aveno. 
New  York  City  (16),  after  February  26th.  Judpt 
will  be  announced  later.  Try  your  skill  and 
one  of  these  prizes.  Contest  closes  March3A| 


IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  BEST  WINDOWS 
FEATURING  SIMPLICITY  PATTERNS 


National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  sponsors  of  "Sew 
and  Save"  Week,  offers  two  groups  of  prizes 
totalling  $150.00  each  for  the  best  "Sew  and 
Save"  Windows.  To  further  encourage  unusual 
and  strikingly  merchandised  windows.  Simplicity 
Patterns  agrees  to  duplicate  the  above  prizes  in 
each  case  where  a  chosen  window  features 
Simplicity  Patterns.  (For  complete  details  of 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau's  contest,  write  them 
at  385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 


Promote  “Sew  and  Save"  Week  in  local  advertising,  on  your  floor, 
in  your  windows,  by  direct  mail,  and  in  your  radio  programs 


'  V' '  - 

W'  ▲ 
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Problems  Facing  Civilian  Production — 

Star  Example,  Underwear 


liy  ErNKST  L.  Ol.RK'.H, 
President,  Munsin^wear,  Inc. 


Meeting 

Civilian 

Needs 

CtuUnmam: 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM, 

/^resident.  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  y.  ^ 


AS  my  field  is  textiles,  I  shall 
talk,  principally  alxiut  that 
industry,  but  the  same  facts 
hold  lor  almost  every  other  line 
of  priKluction.  Some  statistics, 
however,  will  hold  true  only  of 
the  textile  industry,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  in  a  critical  situation  as 
far  as  civilian  j^tKids  are  concerned. 

There  has  Ikx-ii  much  publicity 
about  an  underwear  shortaj^e, 
particularly  heavyweight  goods. 
There  is  a  delinite  shortage  of  all 
kinds  of  underwear  for  infants, 

P  children,  men  and  women.  This 
shortage  is  not  occasioned  by  any 
lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
underwear  industry  to  produce  it 
but  entirely  to  the  needs  of  the 
armed  services  and  economic  con- 

.Secondly:  'There  is  a  serious 
'  R  shortage  of  raw  materials  used  by 
underwear  manufacturers  and  the 
textile  business  generally,  liy  “raw 
^  ^  materials”  I  do  not  refer  to  raw 

cotton  and  wool,  but  to  the  cotton 
*  and  woolen  yarns  and  findings. 

'  V;' <  ^  The  yarn  shortage  cannot  be  at- 
-  '-v  y-d  tributed  to  any  shortsightedness 
.  :  on  the  jiart  of  any  governmental 

agency  or  private  business.  It  is 
^  due  almost  entirely  to  economic 

g  Zf  conditions  which  have  jirevailed  in 

the  textile  industry  during  the  past 
20  years. 

Shortage  of  Spindles 

Many  \ew  England  spinners  did 
not  weather  the  long  depression 
H  in  the  textile  industry,  and  closed 

their  business.  .Spinning  machinery 
was  dismantled  or  junked,  to  the 
gggg*  September,  1013,  there 

were  3.">  f)er  cent  less  spindles  avail- 
tlM,  able  for  making  \ains  ihan  there 

Store 

'  The  shortage  of  spiiulles,  and 

,  spinners’  inability  to  get  new  ma- 

‘  chinery,  placed  a  tremendous  strain 
-  on  that  industry.  In  spite  of  this 
I  handicap,  they  have  done  an  out- 
,  standing  job  but  nevertheless  fhe 
needs  of  w'ar  are  far  greater  than 
"  their  ability  to  produce. 

BullM'in  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 


Thirdly;  The  priKluction  story.  I 
know  statistics  are  Ixiring,  but  let’s 
regard  my  statements  as  facts  ex¬ 
pressed  numerically  rather  than 
cold  statistics.  1037  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  or  iK'tter  than  average  year 
for  the  tmderwear  mills.  During 
that  lime  they  priKluced  and  sold 
through  retail  channels  over 
million  dozen  ol  the  so-called  heavy¬ 
weight  underwear  for  men  and 
boys,  weighing  7  jiounds  or  over 
per  dozen.  In  1011,  10-12  and  going 
into  1013,  the  industry  priKluced 
for  the  artny  alone  over  .5-million 
dozen  heavyweight  garments  weigh¬ 
ing  12  |x>unds  or  more  per  dozen. 

This  does  not  include  garments 
produced  for  the  navy,  iK'cause  the 
statistics  on  their  procurements 
are  not  available.  In  addition  to 
heavyweight  giKids,  the  industry 
produced  for  our  armed  forces 
lOiy‘2  million  ilozen  lightweight 
garments  per  year  in  1041  and  1042, 
plus  3-million  pieces  of  rayon. 
wiMilen  and  s|x;ciai  cotton  garments 
for  the  \V.\C.S.  .\nd  during  1041, 
’42  and  ’43,  civilian  production  was 
greatly  expanded  over  1037,  ’38,  ’.30 
and  ’40. 

Using  1037  as  a  base,  1043  shows 
an  increase  of  55  |K.“r  cent  in 
underwear  alone — all  practically 
without  any  new  facilities. 

This  brings  to  mind  an  es¬ 
sential  fact  that  is  usually  over- 
liKiked  in  this  picture.  Because  ol 
stepped  up  cisilian  production  of 
certain  kinds,  there  are  additional, 
logical  civilian  re(|uirements  as 
(ompared  with  normal  |)eace-time 
years.  Von  know  that  a  large  part 
of  the  war  work  is  done  out  of 
doors. 

You  know,  further,  that  this  is 
ihe  .seiond  winter  in  which  we 
face  a  serious  fuel  shortage.  .Ml 
this  adds  up  to  a  large  increase 
in  civilian  reijuirements,  particu¬ 
larly  with  re.spei  I  to  men’s  and  boys’ 
heavy  underwear,  and  infants’  and 
children’s  underwear. 

If  we  were  to  deduct  the  15 
million  dozen  army  giKids  from 

Association  4V 
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ilie  90  iniliion  clo/cn  over-all  g(M)ds  crisis  in  children’s  and  inlants'  nn- 
prodiiced  in  1943,  it  would  show  clerw'ear,  and  in  hea\\  underwear 
dial  the  inclustr\  has  prodiieed  lor  war  workers.  It  was  necessary 
nearly  20  million  cloven  more  to  get  special  allocations  ol  yarn, 
civilian  goods  in  1913  than  it  did  atitl  this  was  done,  lint  valuable 
in  1937,  and  there  is  still  a  serious  time  had  been  lost  which  coidcl 
sh(»rtage.  I'he  over-all  increase  in  better  have  Iveen  used  lilling  up 
production  in  1943  over  1937  army  wholesalers’  and  retailers'  shelves, 
and  civilian  goods  is  34  million  Recently  (KIR  diverted  special 
dozen.  allocations  ot  yarn  lor  lower  priced 

In  addition,  inovicling  the  armed  heavyweight  and  inlants’  and  chil- 
lorces  with  underwear  has  been 


only  a  part  ol  what  the  textile 
industry  as  a  whole  contributed  to 
the  war  ellort  during  the  past 
two  years.  Entirely  new  lieltls  ol 
endeavor  have  been  entered.  Radic¬ 
ally  clillerent  types  ol  war  material 
have  been  successlidly  produced 
as  lollows: 


.Miscellaneous  IJntlerwc'ar  and 
Hose  I,7<)0,00(1;  Gloves  7,077,037; 
.Moscpiito  liars  l.38.5.9<)('):  Yards 
.Moscpiiio  Netting  34,SOO,.V23;  Yards 
Other  I'abrics  3,()r).5,0.54;  Facelets 
1,100,000;  liandoliers  1,090,000; 
Head  Nets  401,384;  Meat  Rags 
9,.’^.00,000;  Misc.  3,478,000;  l*ara- 
cliuies  210,000;  fnnglc‘  Hammocks 
28,000. 

I  only  wish  1  were*  lic‘C‘  to  give 
v<»n  ligures  on  military  orders.  Rut 
this  much  I  can  tell  you,  and  Iroin 
it  you  may  draw  some  illuminating 
ccmcltisions:  Every  man  in  the 
army  wears  out  as  many  as  7  to 
1 1  times  as  many  textiles  as  a  man 
in  civilian  lile. 

So,  il  a  civilian  can  average  3 
to  4  suits  ol  tmcic'rwc'ar  at  a  time, 
the  average  soldier  will  need  at 
least  12  suits. 

Price  Barriers 

I'ourthly;  The  inclnsti  v  was  laced 
with  an  ()1»A  light.  W’e  had  to 
resist  the  inauguration  ol  an  un¬ 
lair  price  and  stanclardi/ation 
policy  that  would  have  been  a 
distinct  threat  to  lull  capacity  pro¬ 
duction.  It  appeared  that  certain 
executives  lormerly  in  ()1‘A  intend¬ 
ed  to  use  the  war  as  an  excuse  to 
impose  permatietit  chatiges  in  our 
ways  ol  doing  business.  Finally 
rhe  Congress  Jtsell  moved  into 
the  picture  and  dealt  with  OP.\. 

Filthly:  Then  came  the  fight 
lor  priority  on  materials  lor  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  inlants’  goods.  In  this 
field  the  Office  ol  Civ  ilian  Recpiire- 
ments  under  Mr.  Whiteside  had  to 
become  militant  before  emergency 
action  was  taken  to  alleviate  the 


CANADIAN  CONTROLS 

A  DE.SCRin  ION  of  the  | 
situation  ol  the  retailer  in 
the  Canadian  war  economy  ’ 
was  presented  at  the  session 
on  (avilian  Recpiirements  l)v 
(ieorge  S.  Hougham,  secre-  j 
tary  ol  the  Canadian  Retail  ! 
Federation.  Concerning  the 
Canadian  system  ol  regulat¬ 
ing  retail  trade,  which  ties  iti 
with  a  controlled  distribution 
plan  lor  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  .Mr.  Ho'ngham 
said; 

“The  policy  ol  freezing  the 
number  of  retail  outlets  at  a 
I  given  date,  together  with  the 
plan  under  which  manidac- 
ttirers  and  wholesalers  are  re- 
cpiired  to  distribute  their 
merchandise  upon  a  pro  rata 
basis  among  their  customers, 
has  had  a  remarkal)lv  steady¬ 
ing  influence  which,  together 
with  the  unprecedented  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  hands  ol 
consumers,  has  resulted  in 
placing  the  (Canadian  retail 
structure  in  as  healthy  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  it  has  ever  been  in. 

“It  is  true,  ol  course,”  he 
continued,  “that  in  thousands 
ol  cases  inventorv  on  tlie 
shelves  has  been  replaced  by 
money  in  the  bank  or  in 
bonds,  but  despite  shortages, 
volume  has  somehow  been 
maintained  considerably  in 
excess  ol  the  somewhat  pessi¬ 
mistic  forecasts  of  a  year  ago, 
and  if,  as  we  all  devoutly 
hope,  1944  should  turn  out 
to  be  the  victory  year,  Cana¬ 
dian  retailing  will  be  well 
ecpiipped  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  it  will  have  to  face  in 
the  change-over.” 


dren’s  underwear.  This  will  not 
increase  the  all-over  production  ol 
underwear  because  I  can  assure  you 
that  practically  every  underwear 
mill  in  the  country  is  working  at 
capacity  and  to  the  fullest  extent 
ol  manpower  availaltle,  and  |)ui 
ting  in  all  the  hours  the  employees 
can  stand.  11  yarns  are  diverted  to 
needed  lower  priced  gcxuls  produc¬ 
tion  ol  gcMHls  at  other  prices  will 
be  lessened. 

Manpower  Problem 

Sixthly:  Fhis  industry  is  lacc-cl 
with,  as  is  the  entire  textile  indus- 
trv,  a  wage  structure  lower  than 
metal  working  or  munitions  trades 
and,  therefore,  help  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time— or  in  other  words,  new 
help  entering  industry— has  been 
attracted  to  munitions  plants  where 
wages  are  higher  than  the  products 
ol  textile  plants  can  absorb. 

Fhe  unclerwear  industry,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  volume  of  production 
lor  the  armed  forces  and  the  urg- 
enev  of  its  products  to  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
worker  in  all  walks  ol  lile,  has  not 
been  regarded  as  an  essential  in¬ 
dustry  l)y  the  War  .Manpower  Com¬ 
mission. 

Employees  feel  more  patriotic 
working  in  plants  regarded  as  es¬ 
sential  by  the  government  as 
against  those  not  so  classified.  'Fhus, 
the  underwear  industry  has  lost  a 
great  number  ol  its  trained  em¬ 
ployees. 

We  are  today  losing  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  to  the  draft,  10  per 
cent  each  month  of  the  workers 
left  to  ns.  With  this  shortened 
force,  we  are  supplying  the  armed 
forces  and  the  civ  ilian  requirements 
insofar  as  we  can  do  so. 

I'he  average  citizen  believes  sew¬ 
ing  is  an  occupation  that  can  be 
learned  rapidly  and  cjuickly— in 
other  words,  picked  up  overnight. 
I  can  assure  you  it  recpiires  from 
12  to  20  weeks  to  train  a  power 
sewing  machine  operator  to  where 
she  earns  the  minimum  wage. 

Our  plant  is  located  in  Minne- 
a|)olis,  an  area  ncjt  regarded  by  the 
^\^^r  Manpower  Commission  as  a 
crilicnl  area.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  labor  for  the  over-all  needs  of 
industry,  but  there  is  a  shortage  of 
labor  in  our  industry.  .\t  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  employ  about  2200 
people.  1200  to  1400  are  the  regu- 
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Tests  show  LUXed  stockings  last  twice  as  long! 


Don’t  waste  soap 

Use  all  the  Lux  you 
need  to  get  rich  suds, 
but  no  more  than  you  need.  | 
Don’t  use  more  water 
than  necessary.  Wash 
stockings,  after  undies, 
in  the  same  Lux  suds. 


L® 


LUXED  stockings  last  twice  as  long  without 
going  into  runs,  strain  tests  show,  as  stock¬ 
ings  rubbed  with  cake  soap  or  washed  with 
a  strong  soap.  Tests  on  rayon,  silk,  nylon, 
cotton,  showed  similar  results.  Lux  can  help 
your  customers  make  one  pair  give  the  wear 
of  two  .  .  .  cut  down  complaints,  build  good 
will  for  you. 

Always  advise  Luxing  stockings  nightly — 
thorough  drying  for  rayons  (24  to  48  hours). 
Lux  care  cuts  down  runs,  protects  lit. 


Over  90%  of  the  makers 

of  all  stockings  recommend  LUX  ^ 
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lar  old-time  forte  with  years  of 
experience  and  seniority. 

.Approximately  800/1000  are  new, 
with  lengths  of  service  from  one 
day  to  one  year.  In  1043  onr  turn¬ 
over  was  1600  people.  In  other 
words,  it  was  necessary  for  us  t(j 
engage  ItiOO  during  the  year  to 
keep  Idled  tip  a  force  of  800/1000 
new  people,  f  his  is  a  turnover  of 
nearly  2  l<»  1. 

Ahsenteeism  is  high— an  average 
of  6  to  8  per  cent,  and  this  in  a 
plant  where  management  and  the 
unions  have  used  every  effort  and 
ail  their  intelligence  and  ingenuity 
to  overcome  this  condition.  Vet 
management  atid  the  ittiiotis,  work¬ 
ing  closely  together,  adtnit  it  is 
a  prohlem  which  they  are  uttahle 
to  solve. 

Now’,  do  yoit  ask  tne  why  we  cati- 
not  always  give  you  as  tnuch  mer¬ 
chandise  as  we  would  like  to? 

Despite  all  our  efforts  to  catch 
up  ott  the  urgettt  civiliati  retptire- 
itietits,  this  industry  will  cotitinite 
to  fall  behind  its  schedule  until 
its  tnan|M>wer  prohletn  has  Ix-eti 
settled,  riiis  is  a  matter  for  gov- 
erntnetit.  Our  case  is  still  before 
the  tnatt|K)wer  cotntnissiott.  .Are 
we  an  essential  ittditstrv  or  are 
w’e  tiot? 

ft  is  only  withitt  the  past  two 
weeks  that  the  vitally  essential  pro- 
tfucts  of  the  underwear  industry 
for  infants  and  children  have  l)een 
ileclared  essential.  f'his  action 
should  have  been  taken  at  least  18 
months  ago.  .Any  itidustry  not  re¬ 
garded  as  essential,  particidarly 
with  a  moderate  wage  scale,  finds 
difficulty  in  recruititig  employees. 

You  have  heard  nnuh  about  tbe 
easing  of  the  labor  situation.  I 
tpiestion  whether  the  situation  will 
improve  enoitgh  it)  Mflf  t«)  sul)- 
stantially  affect  the  availability  of 
g<H>ds  for  the  civilian  population. 

More  Problems  .Ahead 

.As  if  this  were  not  enotigh  to 
harass  the  itiditstry,  we  have  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  element  entering  the 
scene:  The  clothittg  retpiirements 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  atid 
Rehabilitation,  the  OFRRO.  ft 
has  been  ofteti  said  recently  that 
there  should  l)e  a  limit  to  xvhat  ivc 
do  for  European  and  other  conn- 
tries  as  lon^  as  lee  hax>e  tiirht 
cwilian  supply  conditions  here  at 
home,  but  here  is  a  point  that  must 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Postwar  Revolution  Predicted  in  New  Rayons 
for  Hosiery  Manufacture 


BUVER.S  tell  us  that  the  re¬ 
marking  of  hosiery  under 
OP.A’s  levised  regulation  of 
rayon  hosiery  presents  little  difh- 
culty  because  the  allocation  of 
hosiery  by  manufacturers  limits 
most  of  their  stocks  to  ipiatttities 
whidi  will  be  sold  In’fore  .April  Kith 
when  the  regulation  takes  effect. 
.As  new  stocks  come  in  for  selling 
after  that  date,  revised  prices  can 
be  put  on  them. 

«  *  • 

Quite  a  bit  of  interest  was  shown 
last  motith  when  the  press  carried 
aniiotiticements  of  a  tiew  postwar 
plastic  yarn  that  would  be  stronger 
that)  nylon.  The  Clelanese  Ciorp. 
of  .America  reports  that  exjx’ii- 
metitation  which  was  started  some 
time  ago  in  their  plant  in  England 
is  being  continued  now  in  this 
countrv  on  a  yarn  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  will  revolutionize  the  post¬ 
war  yarn  world.  .As  to  the  strength 
of  this  yarn  we  cpiote  from  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  their  Dr.  Hetiry 
Dreyftiss  of  firitish  Clelanese  Limi¬ 
ted: 

“Oitr  strong  yartis  aie  the  strong¬ 
est  in  the  world  and  we  are  tiow 
able  to  ptoduce  pioducts  having 
strengths  of  11  grammes  |)er  denier 
comparetl  with  our  previous  value 
of  (')  to  7  grammes.  So  far  as  ex- 
tentioti  is  concerned,  this  can  be 
made  to  be  anything  that  is  need- 
eef  in  practice  lor  most  textile 
purposes  at  the  expense  of  a  cer- 
tait)  amouttt  of  strength.  1  lie  im¬ 


portance  of  this  strength  can  only 
lie  pioperly  assessed  when  it  is 
oinsideied  that  natural  silk,  whiih 
was  at  one  time  the  strongest  fibre 
known,  has  a  strength  of  .3  to  31/4 
grammes  per  tlenier;  and  the  protf- 
uct  which  is  known  as  Nylon  and 
which  has  been  given  so  much  pub 
licity,  particularly  in  .\merica  in 
the  last  few  years,  has  a  strength 
ol  4  to  l>-that  is  to  say,  just  about 
hall  the  strength  ot  our  newest 
high  tenacity  yarns.  Whilst  natural 
silk  was  previously  the  finest  known 
textile,  with  a  filament  tlenier  ol 
I— that  is  to  say  about  10,000  yds. 
weigh  I  gramme— our  strong  yarn 
can  be  produced  in  filament  denier 
\arving  from  ten  to  one  htindretl 
times  liner  than  natural  silk.” 

Other  Experiments  Progress 

Other  makers  of  rayon  hosiery 
yarns  tell  us  that  they  Uk)  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  postwar  filaments 
and  say  they  feel  there  will  be  a 
place  for  rayon  along  with  nylon 
because  not  all  women  like  or  can 
wear  nylon.  .Also  it  is  not  known 
at  this  time  what  the  price  ol 
nylon  will  be  following  the  war. 
If  nylon  maintains  its  prewar  price, 
it  is  thoitght  l)y  many  that  rayott, 
of  necessity,  will  lx*  biought  into 
the  lower  price  sttxking  gioups. 
When  we  asked  where  silk  hosierv 
yarti  would  come  itito  the  postwar 
picture,  none  would  venture  an 
opinion. 

—Pearl  Berry 


Hosiery  conser¬ 
vation  advice 
was  dramatically 
leaiuretl  in  a  re¬ 
cent  window  at 
).  F.  Hink  & 
Son.  Berkeley, 
C:ali[.,  and  co- 
«)rdinated  with 
advertising. 
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Underwear  Production 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


NO  IMMEDIATE  HOPE 
FOR  CORSET  RUBBER 


he  remembered. 

An  army  in  the  field  is  as  strong 
or  as  weak,  as  tiie  population  at 
its  hack.  Iherelore,  it  is  simple 
military  logic  that  our  armed  serv¬ 
ices  be  deeply  concerned  with  the 
health  and  morale  of  the  liberated 
populations  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where. 

A  single  serious  epidemic  behind 
our  lines,  caused  by  inadequate 
health  protection  of  the  civilian 
population,  could  cost  more  lives 
of  our  soldiers  than  the  bloodiest 
battle  for  a  beachhead.  Let’s  not 
forget  that. 

.\s  you  doubtless  know,  plans  are 
now  lieing  drawn  up  in  \Vashing- 
ton  by  the  OFRRO  to  determine 
how  much  clothing  will  be  needed 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
Eurojx.'.  .Much  research,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  British  authorities,  is 
going  into  the  study.  The  con¬ 
clusion  has  Ijeen  reached  that  of 
every  10  million  people  in  the 
liberated  countries,  million  will 
have  to  be  provided  with  clothing. 
I'hat  is,  35  per  cent  of  the  liberated 
|M)pulations  will  have  to  be  clothed. 

When  a  scarce  market  is  hit  by 
even  a  moderate  additional  de¬ 
mand,  the  effect  may  be  quite  dis¬ 
rupting  for  a  time.  One  field  in 
which  this  is  likely  to  happen  is 
the  underwear  field. 

Improvement  After  German 
Defeat  May  Be  Expected 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  in 
July  of  1943,  unfilled  orders  were 
three  times  as  great  as  at  the  same 
time  in  1939.  This  figure  was  cal¬ 
culated  at  nearly  13  million  dozen, 
of  which  less  than  4  million  dozen 
were  unfilled  government  orders. 
Since  then  the  industry  has  tried 
to  close  the  gap,  but  circumstances, 
such  as  those  I’ve  outlined,  have 
prevented,  so  that  actually  produc¬ 
tion  has  fallen  further  behind  cur¬ 
rent  requirements.  .\nd  it  is  now 
running  about  20  [>er  cent  lower 
than  is  needed  lo  equal  civilian 
requirements. 

I  believe  conditions  of  ibis  char¬ 
acter  will  prevail  until  (icrmanv 
surrenders.  .After  Europe  is  out  of 
the  war,  conditions  as  far  as  the 
underwear  industry  is  concertied, 
will  chatige  abruptly— and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  European  re¬ 


habilitation  re(|uirements  will  theti 
reach  their  peak. 

.My  own  opinion  is  that  even 
should  the  war  with  Japan  contituie 
for  sotne  considerable  time,  the 
artnv  will  by  then  have  accutiut- 
lated  such  an  atiq>le  reserve  of  all 
items  of  clothing,  that  tiew  orders 
will  not  seri«)itsly  impair  civilian 
supply. 

No  Conversion  Problem 

rhere,is  another  eletnetit  that 
will  operate  in  our  favor,  when  the 
change  Itack  starts;  we  will  ex¬ 
perience  no  great  proftlem  of  con¬ 
version  of  equiptnetit,  becaitse  we 
are  now  using  our  regular  ma¬ 
chines.  The  problem  will  be,  in¬ 
stead,  that  of  guessing  what  the 
popular  postwar  detnand  lor  our 
products  will  l>e. 

In  the  opinion  of  informed  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  underwear  industry  we 
will  be  indeed  fortunate- in  1944 
to  hold  our  own  with  the  1943  pro¬ 
duction,  and  unless  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  manpower  and 
the  materials  situation,  1944  will 
show  a  decline  in  underwear  and 
textiles  production  as  compared 
with  1943. 

There  may  be  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quantity  of  lower  price- 
goods  and  underwear  for  children, 
but  as  regards  the  overall  total  out¬ 
put,  the  outlook  is  not  favorable. 


THE  L.A'EE.sr  reports  on  the 
rubber  situation  in  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  are  pretty  grim.  Manufac- 
lurers  say  they  see  a  very  critical 
period  aheail.  With  nauiral  rub¬ 
ber  at  or  near  depletion  the  recent 
government  announcement  that 
neoprene  would  not  be  available 
for  civilian  use  was  a  severe  blow. 
The  experimentation  that  was  done 
on  neoprene  will  now  have  to  be 
repeated  for  the  corset  industry 
on  Buna  S,  the  synthetic  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  permitting  us  now. 
When  we  are  to  have  Buna  .S  and 
in  what  ijuantities  is  not  known 
at  this  time.  Plus  all  this,  the  in¬ 
dustry  faces  shortages  in  cottons, 
ravons  and  other  materials. 

Some  manufacturers  who  still 
have  natural  rubber  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  make  deliveries  on 
natural  rubber  garments  into 
.April.  When  asked  what  plans  they 
are  making  in  the  event  they  will 
not  have  enough  synthetic  with 
which  to  go  on,  they  say  that  up  to 
now  they  are  vague.  If  retailers 
take  up  their  allotments  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1944,  it  is  likely 
they  will  have  to  accept  rubberless 
garments  unless  something  unfore¬ 
seen  develops. 

— Pkari.  Bkrry 


This  non-elastic  gar¬ 
ment,  featured  by  .Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  is  for  the 
heavier  woman  who 
likes  a  well  boned  gar¬ 
ment.  Customers  are 
taken  to  the  fitting 
room  used  for  surgical 
corsets. 


lABRAHAM  ^ 


Imagine!  Your  Dora  Miles  corset 
is  custom-fitted  to  your 
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Formfit’s  Plan  lor  Better  Post-War 
Retailing  Will  Overlook  Nothing! 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  organ-  ing  are  going  into  the  Plan  we  are 


ization  has  built  consistently  and  sol¬ 
idly  on  the  basis  that  you  must  have 
all  the  facts  first  before  you  can 
proceed  intelligently. 

Every  step  in  our  progress  has  been 
taken  carefully  with  two  goals  in 
mind:  first,  to  design  and  manufac¬ 
ture  the  kind  of  smart  under-fashions 
that  are  in  demand  in  better  corset 
departments.  Second,  to  put  such 
quality,  craftsmanship  and  precision 
fit  into  these  garments  that  they  will 
move  steadily,  profitably  and  with 
complete  customer  satisfaction  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  stocked  and  sold. 

Today,  in  our  sincere  endeavor  to 
peer  into  the  future  and  build  a  safe 
Plan  for  whafs  coming  Tomorrow, 
we  are  following  this  same,  proven 
policy  of  getting  all  the  facts  and 
building  on  a  basis  of  certainty. 

Much  work,  time  and  seasoned  think- 


now  constructing  for  Post-War  mer¬ 
chandising,  advertising,  stocking  and 
selling. 

We  are  taking  into  consideration 
many  new  possibilities:  new  corset¬ 
making  techniques;  new  materials; 
new  testing  processes;  new  and  better 
fitting  methods;  new  store  arrange¬ 
ments;  newer  ways  of  training  clerks; 
new  advertising  techniques. 

All  of  these  and  many  more  are  to¬ 
day  in  our  planning  laboratory.  They 
are  being  expertly  scrutinized  and 
evaluated  with  respect  to  their  peace¬ 
time  potentialities.  All  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  your  corset  de¬ 
partment.  All  will  be  coordinated  in¬ 
to  a  blueprint  for  success  which  will 
be  the  acknowledged  corset-retailing 
textbook  of  Tomorrow.  So  keep  your 
eye  on  Formfit.  It’s  the  far- visioned 
thing  to  do! 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 
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What*s  Ivoiii^  On 


liy  John  VV.  Hahn 


The  news  that  O.P.A.  has  dc- 
tidcd  to  exempt  from  price 
regulation  tur  garments  cost¬ 
ing  S8,()(M1  and  more  at  the  retail 
and  manulactiiring  levels  caused 
less  than  a  ripple  of  interest  in  fur 
circles.  lint,  oh  lx>y!  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  same  agency  had 
given  up  all  idea  of  attempting 
to  put  ceilings  on  skin  prices  hit 
the  manidacturers  and  retailers  like 
a  hurricane.  Even  one  of  the  very 
large  skin  dealers  was  heard  to  say; 
“I  wish  they  hadn’t  done  it— it 
spells  no  g(KKl  for  the  industry.” 

Prices  in  the  skin  market  we  are 
told  reacted  at  once— badly  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers  al¬ 
ready  squeezed  hard  by  advancing 
.skin  prices  and  1911  ceiling  prices. 

•  •  • 

I  HE  CH.MRM.W  of  the  Fur 
Industry  (Committees  representing 
the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
last  month  t(M)k  drastic  action  by 
filing  a  protest  with  the  Price  .\d- 
ministration  and  others  of  that 
agency  over  the  delay  in  issuing 
tlie  long  pro|x)sed  revised  price 
control  orcler  for  the  trade.  First 
they  protested  the  abandoning  of 
the  idea  of  dollar  and  cent  ceilings 
on  skins,  and  secondly,  the  long 
delay  in  apprising  the  industry  of 
what  plans,  if  any,  they  have  in 
mind  for  revising  the  present  order 
to  remove  inequities. 

In  place  of  the  present  unsatis¬ 
factory  regidation  they  again  urged 
that  an  effective  price  control  Ik* 
placed  on  skins  and  that  a  con¬ 
trolled  mark-up  Ite  established  for 
manufaettirers,  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  Finally  they  insisted  the  in- 
diistiN  be  apprised  at  once  what 
control  plans  ().P..\.  now  has  in 
mind.  The  signatories  to  the  Pro¬ 
test  represent  the  skin  dealers,  rab¬ 
bit  manufacturers,  coat  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  manufacturing 
retailers  and  retailers. 

Re-establishing  ftir  prices  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers  on  the 
basis  of  1942  prices,  as  ()P.\  is  said 
to  lx*  considering,  also  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  elation  when  the 
news  broke.  “It  tvould  mean,”  said 
a  large  retail  distributor  of  furs 
“that  the  store  which  established 


unjustifiedly  high  ceilings  will  be 
rewarded  for  violating  the  regula¬ 
tion.  Fhe  store  which  lived  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  regulation  gets 
none  of  the  relief  needed  and  which 
we  lx.*iieved  was  coming  when  the 
industry  committees  were  appoint¬ 
ed.  Don’t  forget  our  1942  ceil¬ 
ings  were  estaftlished  on  average 
prices  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1941,  when  skin  prices  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  now.” 

.\nd  then  there  is  the  increase 
in  the  excise  tax  on  furs  promised 
for  this  year,  but  why  bring  that 
iqj?  Isn’t  the  fur  trade  unhappy 
enough  as  it  is? 

Postwar  Now 

I  HE  PROBLEM  ahead  for  re¬ 
tailers  concerning  the  clearance  of 
so-called  “victory”  merchandise 
sttxks  after  the  war  really  started 
to  unfold  last  month,  when  W.P.B. 
atmounced  the  release  of  quanti¬ 
ties  of  steel  for  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  furniture.  Heretofore 
it  has  been  viewed  solely  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  would  have  to  lx;  met 
sometime  in  the  future,  .\ccorditig 


to  one  of  the  store  men  we  talked 
with  last  month  this  W.P.B.  an¬ 
nouncement  brings  the  problem 
right  into  f<x:us.  Once  steel  spring 
supported  furniture  comes  roiling 
into  the  stores  he  fears  that  victors 
nuxlels  will  Ik*  dead  ducks.  I'he 
(piestion  will  have  to  be  answered 
pronto,  he  said,  (though 'It  was  not 
clear  yet  in  his  own  mind)  “when 
to  Ix'gin  to  put  extra  effort  into 
clearing  wartime  furniture  items 
we  have  in  stock.  ”  .Most  furniture 
manufacturers,  he  stated,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  steel  to  be  released  have 
in  sttxk  quantities  of  steel  springs 
which  were  frozen  in  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  plant  just  after  the  war 
broke  out. 

Fasliion  CMitor 

NEW  YORK  Cri  Y  is  to  have  a 
fashion  center  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  most  ardent  enthusi¬ 
ast,  if  recommendations  by  the 
“ .Mayor’s  Committee  for  World’s 
Fashion  Center”  are  adopted. 

Included  in  the  proposed  plans 
are  the  most  forward  looking  fash¬ 
ion  buildings,  exposition  hall, 
opera  house,  sch<x)ls  of  industrial 
arts  and  other  extremely  modern 
buildings,  costs  of  which  are  esti¬ 
mated,  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment.  at  from  S88,700.(M)()  to  $126,- 


WELLS  HEADS  SALES  PROMOTION 


.\i.AN  .\.  Wells 

THE  S.XLES  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  at  its  January  meeting 
elected  as  Chairman  for  1944 
.\lan  .\.  Wells,  publicity  director, 
Kaufmann  Department  .Stores, 
Pittsburgh.  Barclay  W.  Newell, 
publicity  director  of  Win.  Tay¬ 
lor  .Son  C.o.,  Cleveland,  yvas  elec¬ 
ted  vice-chairman,  and  John 


Pearl,  publicity  director,  Fhe 
N’amm  Store.  Bnwiklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  newly  elected  to  the 
Division’s  Board  are  as  follows; 
.Arthur  .See.  publicity  director, 
.Saks-$4th  Street,  New  York;  Neil 
A.  Gallagher,  publicity  director. 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochest¬ 
er;  R.  G.  Meybohm,  publicity 
director,  (.  W.  Robinson  Com¬ 
pany.  Los  .Angeles;  Fhomas  C. 
Evans,  publicity  director.  J.  B. 
Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 
E.  H.  Hunvald.  sales  promotion 
manager,  Louis  Pizitz  Dry  G«xxls 
Co.,  Birmingham.  .Ala.;  Richard 
H.  Edwards,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston;  Ralph  L.  Yonker,  publi¬ 
city  director,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit;  and  Frank  King,  sales 
promotion  manager,  Mabley  & 
Carew  Co..  Cincinnati. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  BOOKSHOP 


depending  upon  the  sug- 
gesii-d  sites  selected. 

1  he  artist’s  sketch  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  layout  makes  the  whole  pro¬ 
position  most  alluring.  .Any  city 
should  lx;-  proud  to  base  such  a 
cetiter.  While  complete  details  were 
not  ptihlished  with  the  original 
announcement  it  was  stated  that 
there  tvould  be  no  manufacturing 
in  any  of  the  10  sites  proposed. 
This  caused  the  cynic  to  ask  “does 
that  mean  that  manufacturers  will 
l)e  expected  to  rent  space  for  show¬ 
rooms  and  offices  in  the  Fashion 
Center,  while  maintaining  factories 
elsewhere?  How  would  this  af¬ 
fect  production  costs?  .Aren't  they 
pretty  high  rate  now  when  com¬ 
pared  with  some  other  markets? 
.After  the  war  comp>etition  is  going 
to  be  pretty  keen  not  only  be¬ 
tween  individual  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  but  between  mar¬ 
kets  as  well.  You  know  for  years 
lx*fore  the  war  Paris  did  a  pretty 
gcMKl  job  maintaining  the  world’s 
fashion  center  amid  very  modest 
surroundings.'’ 

CMtralizsd  Buying 

TH.AT  MUCH  planning  for 
postwar  among  the  retail  stores 
is  going  on,  at  least  in  the  think¬ 
ing  of  men  who  will  be  responsible 
for  store  operation  after  the  war, 
is  evident  as  we  get  around  and 
talk  to  store  executives.  The  need 
for  improved  selling  is  recognized 
everywhere,  and  in  all  postw’ar  pro¬ 
grams  it  no  doubt  will  have  an 
im{X)rtant  place.  However,  quietly 
many  store  principals  also  are  giv¬ 
ing  thought  to  problems  of  buy¬ 
ing  with  a  view  to  cutting  buying 
costs.  W’e  hear  several  multiple  unit 
groups  are  making  surveys  with  the 
intention  of  further  developing 
centralized  buving,  if  investigations 
seem  to  warrant  it.  .Studies  have 
been  made  by  some  groups  of  vari¬ 
ous  departments  to  determine  items 
that  can  be  bought  jointly,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  so-called  fashion  ar¬ 
ticles  for  departments  more  or 
less  related. 

Coining  and  Going 

byres  H.  GITCHELL  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  has  been  appointed  Acting 
Director  of  the  Consumer  Goods 
Price  Division  of  OP.A  to  carry 
on  the  work  formerly  done  by 
Reagan  P.  Connally,  who  resigned 

February,  1944 


RH.  .Macy  &  Co.  last  montli 
•  opened  "The ’Little  B<H)k- 
shop,”  for  children  from  6  to  16 
years  of  age.  It  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  .Mrs.  Eleanor  Brent  who  for 
years  has  been  active  in  child  study 
choosing  suitable  reading  for  vari¬ 
ous  age  groups.  VVe  understand 
that  this  shop  was  not  originally 
designed  as  a  money  making  de¬ 
partment.  They  thought  there  was 
a  definite  need  in  New  York  City 
for  a  stofe  to  have  a  bookshop  for 
children  which  was  under  expert 
guidance;  one  to  which  chiWren 
could  come  with  or  without  their 
parents,  and  they  could  be  assured 
of  getting  books  proper  for  them 
but  since  its  op>ening  the  shop  has 


last  month.  Gordon  K.  Creighton 
will  act  as  chief  of  the  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution  Branch  succeeding  to  the 
job  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Gitchell. 

Both  Mr.  Gitchell,  identified  in 
retail  circles  most  recently  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Golden  Rule  Department 
•Store,  St.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Creighton, 
General  Merchandise  .Manager  of 
C;oniad  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  well 
known  to  retailers  who  wish  them 
success  in  their  imjjortant  under¬ 
takings. 

-Arthur  D.  Whiteside’s  resigna¬ 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements,  effective 
February  19.  came  as  a  surprise  to 
most  retailers  late  last  month. 

Convontions 

THE  CONTROLLERS’  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gtxxls  .Association,  is  making  plans 


been  a  decided  business  success. 

The  novel  and  main  features  of 
the  Little  B(K)kshop  are  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  txmks  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  presented  for  young  readers. 
The  b<K)ks  are  displayed  according 
to  topic  rather  than  age  of  the 
reader  and  low  shelves  are  reserved 
for  the  very  young.  There  are  lec¬ 
terns  where  the  children  can  l<K)k 
through  books  and  pull-out  shelves 
for  convenience.  At  Mrs.  Brent’s 
desk,  there  is  a  bulletin  board 
which  will  carry  current  reviews 
and  listings;  also  at  hand  is  a  se¬ 
lection  of  books  on  child  guidance 
for  parents.  Timely  lists  of  books 
will  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time. 


to  commemorate  its  25th  .Anni¬ 
versary  by  holding  a  War  and 
Postwar  Conference  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  during  the  week 
of  June  19th.  There  will  be  the 
usual  general  and  technical  ses¬ 
sions,  the  annual  election  of  officers, 
climaxed  by  the  yearly  mid-western 
retailers’  dinner. 

While  details  have  not  yet 
been  completed  it  nevertheless  has 
.been  decided  by  the  Traffic  Group 
of  NRDG.A  to  hold  a  wartime  con¬ 
ference  this  spring— tentative  dates 
are  .April  11,  12  and  13. 

Meanwhile  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  NRDG.A  is  building 
its  program  for  a  national  sales 
promotion  clinic  to  be  held  at  the 
N’etherland  Plaza  Hotel  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  .April  4,  5  and  6. 

#  •  * 

GOODbye  -  GOODbye  NOW  - 
GOOD-BUY-NOW- War  Bonds! 


I 
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Textiles  in  the  Postwar  Period 

By  Robert  Amory, 

President  and  Treasurer,  Nashua  Manufacturing  Co. 


WITHIN  the  last  15  years 
modern  science  has  over¬ 
come  the  undesirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  rayon,  and  gradually  the 
prejudice  against  it  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

In  fact,  today  the  consumer  has 
little  or  no  prejudice  against 
rayon,  except  for  war-time  rayon 
stockings.  Rayon  is  made  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  ways,  and  has 
many,  many  different  characteris¬ 
tics  for  different  purposes.  Women 
have  not  learned  that  the  best 
rayon  goes  into  Ijomber  tires,  and 
l)omb  chutes.  So  far  most  stock¬ 
ings  could  only  use  unsuitable 
rayon.  They  are  another  willing 
sacrifice  for  war. 

Manufacturers,  who  don’t  like  to 
change  their  ways,  are  still  preju¬ 
diced.  Many  of  you  retail  buyers 
always  ask  for  something  new,  but 
are  extremely  hesitant  in  having 
the  courage  and  judgment  to  select 
the  correct  new  fabric,  and  put  it 
on  the  market,  and  are  prejudiced 
against  the  new  fibers.  All  of  these 
new  fabrics  are  slowly  evolved  one 


from  the  other. 

Here  and  there  is  a  real  inven¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  inventions  are 
made  from  new  fil>ers.  To  men¬ 
tion  a  few,  nylon,  which  is  made 
from  coal,  air  and  w'ater,  glass 
fibres,  asbestos,  or  rock  wool  for 
insulation.  There  are  many  other 
new  one^  undoubtedly,  in  the 
offing  for  the  postwar  era.  The 
great  development  has  lieen  in  the 
skilled  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  these  fibres  and  the  blending 
of  them  not  only  with  one  another, 
but  with  the  natural  fibres. 

Fibre  Characteristics 

Each  of  the  fibres  has  its  special 
advantages  for  certain  purposes. 
No  one  fibre  is  perfect,  each  has 
also  certain  weaknesses.  -Wool  has 
its  resilience.  Cotton,  great  dura- 
bility  and  washability,  and  great 
strength  when  w'et.  Linen,  tvash- 
ability,  and  great  strength.  Rayon, 
|K‘rfect  evenness,  and  great  lustre. 
Some  rayons  have  great  strength 
under  some  conditions.  Most 
rayons  have  a  delightful  “feel”,  or 


"hand”.  I’ll  not  mention  silk,  as 
most  of  it  came  from  Japan. 

As  to  weakness,  wool  is  harsh  to 
the  feel,  except  for  very  fine  and 
ex|>cnsive  wools, — weak  when  wet, 
and  costly.  Cotton  hasn’t  good 
draping  or  “feel”  quality.  Linen  is 
inelastic,  cracks  in  folding,  and  is 
expensive.  Rayon  is  new,  in  its  de¬ 
velopment,  but  most  rayons  fail  to 
retain  their  shape. 

The  manufacturer  has  to  know 
how  to  combine  these  fibers  so  the 
advantages  of  some  will  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  others,  to  pro¬ 
duce  fabrics  of  the  proper  blend, 
designed  to  fulfill  their  proper  use¬ 
ful  purpose. 

Recent  Developments 

1  he  Philadelphia  Quartermaster 
U.  S.  .Army  has  proved  that  warmth 
is  due  to  the  “layering”  principle. 
That  is,  a  number  of  layers  of  thin 
fabric  are  more  comfortable  to 
wear,  and  really  warmer  than  one 
very  thick  fabric.  They  have 
learned  what  we  blanket  manufac¬ 
turers  have  always  know’n— that 
warmth  is  due  to  the  insulating 
pro|>erties  of  air,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric,  rather  than  the 
liber  out  of  which  it  is  made. 

A  fil>er  in  itself  is  not  warm,  but 
the  entrapped  air  is  what  makes 
the  fabric  warm.  The  Army  has 
evolved  from  these  theories  and 
from  the  practical  experience  of 
skiers  in  snow  countries  that  the 
best  garment  for  warmth  is  wool 
next  to  the  skin  to  keep  the  mois¬ 
ture  away  from  the  body,  then  a 
fairly  heavy  weight  cotton  garment 
for  wear  and  washability. 

The  new'  Army  overcoats  are 
made  of  a  water-proofed,  closely 
woven  cotton  outside  with  a  thick 
resilient  lining,  usually  mohair 
plush  woven  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  have  correct  air  space  and  lined 
again  with  a  thick  cotton  lining. 
I  do  not  prophesy  that  civilians  in 
future  will  wear  heavy  wool  under¬ 
clothing,  but  I  do  think  these  new 
ideas  will  help  to  break  down  pre¬ 
judices. 

From  this  brief  sketch  we  should 


5CHEAR  HEADS  SMALLER  STORES  BUREAU 


Wm.  H.  Schear 


WM.  SCHEAR,  of  Leo  Schear 
Co.,  Evansville,  Indiana,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Smaller  Stores  at  the  January 
Victory  and  Postwar  Conference. 

Mr.  Schear  succeeds  Harry 
Cleaveland,  of  the  W.  VV.  Mertz 
Co.,  Torrington,  Connecticut, 


who  continues  on  the  Board  of 
•Advisors. 

R.  P.  Bach,  of  W.  L.  Goodnow 
Co.,  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 
was  elected  vice-chairman  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Schear. 

Other  members  of  the  board 
include:  Morris  Guberman, 

Kaufman’s,  Inc.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  L.  V.  Harris,  H. 
G.  Monger  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Herki¬ 
mer,  N.  Y.;  D.  L.  LeBolt,  Levy- 
W^olf,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mo.; 
Frank  S.  Leiter,  Leiter  Bros., 
Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  A.  L. 
Newman,  Newman  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas;  Mar¬ 
vin  Greek,  Greek’s,  Duluth, 
Minn.;  P.  L.  Proud,  \Vm.  Good¬ 
year  &  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
R.  Stanley  Reid,  John  Wilson  & 
Co.,  Inc.  Greenfield,  Mass.;  and 
Ernest  H.  VV^yckofF,  A.  B.  W'^y- 
ckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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CORPOR, 


process 


rayon  yarn 

knit  underwear  ClOlM 


Dack  of  a  man's  mind,  an  idea  is  born.  It  may  be  for  a 
carriage  to  run  without  horses — or  for  a  message  to  be  delivered  without 
wires — or  for  rayon  yarn  to  be  produced  ''continuously”,  going  through  operation 
after  operation  as  a  single  strand.  Then  come  the  years  of  experiment, 
of  heart-breaking  trial  and  error.  We  of  Industrial  know  the  problems  our 
technicians  faced,  and  defeated,  in  perfecting  the  ''continuous  process.” 


No  longer  a  concept  in  man's  mind,  today  the  ''continuous  process” 
is  very  much  a  fact — and  Industrial's  great  plants  are  turning  out  a  yarn 

continuously,  as  a  single  strand.  And  this  yarn  is  so  uniform  and  knot-free 
that  cloth  can  be  woven  from  it  with  an  absolute  minimum 
of  ''down  time”  thereby  increasing  mill  efficiency  and 
producing  a  cloth  that  dyes  perfectly  and  evenly,  even  in  the  difficult  flat  tones. 

W  e're  proud  that  ours  is  still  a  Company  of  youth  and  vision  and 

energy  providing  an  atmosphere  in  which  new  ideas,  new  ways, 
new  thinking,  can  blossom  into  further  textile  progress. 


New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Ave 
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PLANNED  FOR  SIMPLIFIED  SELLING 


learn  that  the  consumer  will  in 
the  future  be  more  interested  in 
the  appearance  of  the  fabric  or 
garment,  and  its  serviceability  for 
Its  purpose.  You  should  know  that 
it  IS  properly  constructed,  because 
the  consumer  will  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  esjx.*cially  as  the  con¬ 
structions  are  very  complicated. 

Performance  Tests 

You  should  know  the  laboratory 
tests  as  to  durability.  I'he  exact 
fibers  used  will  not  be  so  imjxirtant 
because  the  textiles  will  be  made 
of  a  mixture  of  many  fibers,  prop¬ 
erly  blended  for  their  purpose. 
I'he  most  important  thing  to  know 
will  be  the  name  and  reputation 
of  the  manufacturer.  I  emphasize 
again  that  the  exact  fibers  will  be 
of  little  importance  because  if  we 
go  back  into  the  man-made  fibers 
we  know  some  are  made  from  wood 
pulp,  some  from  cotton  linters 
mixed  with  rather  unpleasant 
chemicals.  One  of  them,  nylon,  is 
made  from  coal,  air  and  w’ater. 

Another  is  made  from  dried  skim 
milk.  .Another  is  made  of  soy 
beans,  another  of  glass,  another  of 
rock  asbestos.  In  fact,  we  don’t 
know  what  all  the  future  fibers 
will  be  made  from.  'I'here  are  still 
the  prejudices  which  the  smart  re¬ 
tailer  will  overcome,  but  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  tell  the  consumer 
that  a  fabric  is  all  w(m>1,  or  that  a 
fabric  is  all  cotton,  or  that  a  fabric  , 
is  all  linen,  or  that  a  fabric  is  all 
rayon,  because  the  best  fabrics 
will  be  made  from  mixtures  of  all 
those  things  in  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion,  constructed  in  the  right  way. 

One  clear  and  interesting  aspect 
is  the  present  world  shortage  of 
textiles.  Even  in  this  country 
where  there  is  yet  no  real  suffering 
from  lack  of  textiles,  there  have 
been  no  new  textile  mills  built  for 
many  years.  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  destruction  of  textile 
machinery  has  been  very  great. 

Retail  Opportunities 

For  the  future  textile  fabrics  will 
be  more  beautiful  than  ever  but 
more  suited  to  their  purjiose,  more 
ingeniously  and  scientifically  con¬ 
structed.  The  fabrics  will  lie  built 
of  many  fibers.  The  sucessful  mer¬ 
chant  will  forget  his  prejudice,  and 
choose  fabrics  for  their  lieauty  and 
utility. 

Retailers  have  tremendous  op- 


THLS  PICTURE  of  the  base¬ 
ment  store,  Wilson’s,  Greenfield 
.Mass.,  illustrates  the  casual  use 
of  simplified  selling  devices.  The 
series  of  “Little  Shops’’  around 
the  outer  wall  provides  space  for 
40%  more  merchandise  without 
obstructing  the  opien  view  of 
the  floor.  Linoleum  -  topped 
step-up  counter-cabinets  in  the 
center  of  the  fltKir  provide  open- 
easily  accessible  display  but  are 
low  enough  to  give  the  customer 
coming  dow’n  the  steps  at  the 
right  a  full  view  of  the  entire 


portunities  lor  inlluence. 

Now,  if  1  were  to  dare  to  offer 
advice,  I  would  say— always  strive 
to  show  and  offer  a  real  value,  not 
tawdry,  cheap  articles,  which  in  old 
days  were  known  as  “trade  goods”, 
and  were  used  to  glitter  and  attract 
the  ignorant  savage.  Our  soldiers 
and  sailors  all  over  the  world  will 
have  seen  these  things.  I'liey  are 
intelligent,  and  won’t  be  fooled. 

Don’t  sell  only  terribly  expen¬ 
sive,  luxury  goiKls,— the  world  may 
not  be  rich  enough— but  the  medi¬ 
um  article  of  real  value,  and  at  a 
low  price.  Emphasize  <|uality.  In 
other  words,  the  golden  mean.  Do 
not  try  to  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,  because  a  man  usually  gets 
what  he  pays  for,  and  remember 
that  yoit  have  to  do  yoitr  share  in 
keeping  the  price  down,  by  learn¬ 
ing  more  efficient  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  so  that  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  the  producer,  whether  he  be 
a  farmer,  or  whether  he  be  a  small 
manufacturer,  and  the  consumer, 
be  as  small  as  possible,  consistent 


floor.  At  the  far  end  is  the  China 
Shop  with  irregular  shelves  in 
dainty  colors  providing  open  dis¬ 
play  for  a  wide  selection  of 
china.  Called  the  “downstairs 
store”  to  avoid  any  suggestion 
of  bargain  basement,  these  ’  de¬ 
partments  in  normal  merchan¬ 
dise  times  do  about  one-fifth  ol 
the  total  store  volume.  R. 
Stanley  Reid,  President  of  Wil¬ 
son’s,  is  a  member  of  the 
NRDGA  Board  and  an  .Advisor 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Bureau. 


with  the  necessary  profit  required 
to  maintain  free  enterprise. 

People  will  not  buy  without  real 
salesmanship,  because  real  sales¬ 
manship  incites  them  to  want  more, 
and,  therefore,  to  put  forth  more 
effort  to  make  more.  Real  sales¬ 
manship  is  not  just  talk,  and  is  not 
just  advertising,  but  it  is  to  offer 
the  right  article  at  the  right  time, 
at  the  right  price.  Often  the  new 
idea  of  merchandising,  of  self- 
service,  can  sell  more  goods  than 
talk,  if  the  goods  are  properly  d’s- 
played.  But,  somewhere  there  must 
l;e  the  human  touch  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  the  best  place  for  tlie 
proprietor  is  on  the  floor  among 
his  customers. 

All  manufacturers  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  better  retailing,  just  as 
you  retailers  are  interested  in  bet¬ 
ter  merchandise.  .A  steady  flow  of 
merchandise  over  the  counters  of 
this  country  means  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  Steady  employment,  in  turn, 
means  steady  purchasing  by  your 
customers. 
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POSTWAR  PLANNING 


Better  Advertising 
of  Floorcoverings 

By  Paul  E.  Murphy 

Publicity  Director,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IS  it  possible  that  most  of  the 
controversies  which  are  contin¬ 
ually  arising  in  the  carpet  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
lact  that  neither  mill  nor  retailer 
has  ever  had  a  real  opjxjrtunity  to 
consider  the  problem  of  the  ‘in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole? 

If  your  answer  is  “yes”  then  I 
say  that  in  Borden’s  book  [The 
Economics  of  Advertising  by 
Neil  H.  Borden,  published  by 
Richard  1).  Irwin]  you  niay 
find  suggested  a  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  that  can  give  a  realistic 
industry-wide  picture  of  our  whole 
problem.  If  your  answer  is  “no” 
then  we  have  to  confine  our  dis¬ 
cussions  to  what  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  lot  of  airy  speculation. 

Take  this  one  tjuestion.  Should 
we  fear  that  the  introduction  of 
some  synthetic  fabric  will  wipe  all- 
wool  floor  coverings,  as  we  know 
them  now,  completely  out  of  the 
postwar  picture?  We  can  debate 
that  one  forever,  basing  all  our 
comment  upon  assumption  and  the 
general  state  of  our  individual 
stomachs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  a 
picture  of  the  forces  which  have 
converged  to  make  the  carjx^t  in¬ 
dustry  what  it  is  today  we’d  darn 
soon  know  whether  we  had  any¬ 
thing  to  fear  and  the  mill  could 
take  steps  to  protect  its  investment. 


Practically  all  of  these  stores 
are  using  women  as  salespieople  but 
with  only  two  exceptions  confine 
them  to  the  selling  of  small  rugs. 
Most  feel  that  because  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  stock  handling  problem 
women  are  not  suitable  for  large 
rugs.  ^Vhether  some  plan  can  be 
worked  out  by  further  study  where 
women  can  be  used  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  still  debatable.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  just  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  recruit  male  stockmen  as 
it  is  to  get  qualified  salesmen.  In 


the  retailer  could  take  steps  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  rug  volume. 

.As  far  as  1  know  no  such  picture 
exists.  Without  it,  I  can’t  stand 
up  here  and  say,  with  utter  con- 
\iction,  that  to  improve  floor  cov¬ 
erings  advertising  postwar,  we 
should  do  this,  and  this,  and  this. 

I  u’ant  to  believe  that  better  color 
coordination  between  furniture, 
rugs  and  draperies  is  our  answer. 

I  want  to  believe  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  ensembles  will  make  it 
worth  the  retailer’s  while  to  use 
less  emphasis  on  price.  I  want  to 
recommend  a  closer  tie-up  between 
national  and  retail  advertising  in 
the  floor  coverings  field.  I  want  to 
advocate  a  number  of  otlier  con¬ 
structive  projects.  I  also  want  to 
be  on  the  level  with  the  industry. 

.So  my  thesis  is  that  we  have  a 
mutual  problem  and  that  neither 
mill  nor  retailer  should  pop  off 
until  each  has  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  other’s  problems. 
The  debates  that  rage  among  us 
are  so  deep  rooted  that  neither  of 
us  can  function  as  an  honest  referee. 
Is  Borden’s  method  of  approach 
the  answer?  I  am  not  sure— I  mere¬ 
ly  recommend  it  for  the  industry’s 
consideration.  If  it  is,  then  mill 
and  retailer,  as  they  join  hands  to 
journey  into  a  postw'ar  world,  can 
at  least  have  a  road  map  before  they 
start  the  trip. 


any  event,  about  half  the  stores 
contacted  believe  that  women  can 
be  utilized  more  extensively  in 
this  department  first  in  small  rugs, 
and  secondly  in  the  selling  of 
carpets  with  one  or  two  stores  con¬ 
templating  setting  up  a  separate 
carpet  section  for  this  purpose. 

Only  about  a  third  of  the  stores 
now  have  a  basic  training  program 
for  floor  covering  salespeople.  Many 
rely  upon  the  individual  training 
approach  and  the  use  of  experienc¬ 
ed  salespeople  to  sponsor  a  new 


person  during  the  initial  stages. 

Only  half  of  the  stores  now 
have  a  continuous  followup  train¬ 
ing  for  these  people,  leaving  it 
largely  up  to  the  buyer  to  inform 
the  salesmen  on  new  merchandise 
brought  in  and.  referring  them  to 
certain  trade  publicatioys  in  the 
home  furnishings  field  for  up  to 
date  information  on  style  changes 
and  trends. 

Again,  only  about  half  the 
stores  now  have  a  coordinated  and 
periotlic  training  program  for  all 
home  furnishings  departments,  but 
all  agree  that  such  a  coordinated 
program  is  needed  and  would  be 
most  helpful  in  promoting  better 
selling  of  floor  coverings.  In  fact, 
several  of  these  stores  are  now  in 
the  process  of  developing  such  co¬ 
ordinated  home  furnishings  ap¬ 
proach. 

Training  Manuals 

Most  stores  advise  that  they  have 
found  the  various  manuals  issued 
Ijy  different  carpet  manufacturers 
helpful  in  their  training  program, 
particularly  for  facts  on  construc¬ 
tion,  fibre  content,  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  and  performance 
characteristics.  Some  advise  that 
trips  to  factories,  if  not  too  remote, 
are  especially  effective  in  getting 
this  type  of  information  across  to 
the  salespeople,  but  unfortunately 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
stores  can  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

Many  stores,  particularly  the 
medium  size  and  larger  volume 
concerns,  feel  that  a  standard  in¬ 
dustry  sales  manual  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  carpet  industry  in 
tollaboration  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  retail  committee  would  serve 
as  a  helpful  textbook  and  would 
1k“  a  valuable  adjunct  to  basic 
training.  Similarily,  many  of  these 
stores  believe  that  standard  basic 
training  programs  prepared  jointly 
by  the  carpet  industry  and  the 
retail  trade,  one  for  the  new  and 
inexperienced  salesperson  and  an¬ 
other  for  followup  training  of 
experienced  people,  would  be  most 
helpful.  Such  basic  training  pro¬ 
grams  could  set  the  fundamental 
standards  of  good  training  and  of 
course  be  modified  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  particular  store’s  prob¬ 
lems.  (Continued  on  page  64) . 
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Mohawk  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest  Distributing 
Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 

ALA.,  Birmingham  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  h^CH.,  Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Co.  PA.,  Harrisburg — Capital  Bedding  Co 

CAL.,  Fresno  B — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co.  Detroit  26 — Lott  &  Ceckler  PA.,  Philadelphia  6 — Butler  Bros. 

CAL.,  Los  Angeles  14 — Butler  Bros.  MICH.,  Grand  Rapids  2 — Lott  &  Ceckler  Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  &  Sons 

Los  Angeles  14 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  &  Co.  MINN.,  Minneapolis  3 — Butler  Bros.  PA.,  Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  Cr  Bro.,  Inc. 

CAL..  San  Francisco  19 — Butler  Bros.  Minneapolis  5 — Lasher  Carpet  Cr  Lino.  Co.  Pittsburgh  22 — Ceo.  Wehn  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  6 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  &  Co  MO.,  Kansas  City  8 — Menard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  PA.,  Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

COL.,  Denver  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  MO..  St.  Louis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  PA.,  Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

CONN.,  New  Haven  1 1 — Colman  Levin  Co.  MONT.,  Butte — F.  E.  Buck  Sales  Co.  R.  I.,  Providence  3 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

FLA.,  Jacksonville  Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  NEB.,  Omaha  1 — Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Co.  S.  C.,  Greenville — Allison-Erwin  Co. 

FLA.,  Miami  36— Irving  Distributors.  Inc.  N.Y.,  Binghamton- — Columbia  Jobbing  Co.  TENN.,  Chattanooga  2 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 

Miami  27 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  N.Y.,  Buffalo  3 — Lott  &  Ceckler  TINN.,  Knoxville  6 — Southern  Furn.  Sales  Co. 

CA.,  Atlanta  3 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  Buffalo  5 — H.  D.  Taylor  Co.  TENN.,  Memphis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co. 

ILL,  Chicago  8— Clabman  Bros.  N.Y.,  New  York  City  16 — Crockett  &  Buss,  Inc.  TEX.,  Dallas  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

Chicago  54 — Neidhoefer  &  Co.  New  York  City  16 — Lack  Carpet  Co.,  Inc.  Dallas  1 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 

Chicago  54 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  N.Y.,  Rochester  4 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc.  TEX.,  El  Paso — El  PasoWhsle.  Carpet  &  Furn.  Co.,  Inc. 

IND.,  Evansville  IC^Small  Cr  Schelosky  Co.  N.Y.,  Syracuse  16 — Columbia  Distributors,  Inc.  TEX.,  Houston  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

IND.,  lndianapolis4 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  N.Y.,  Utica  4— Columbia  Distributors,  Inc.  Houston  2- — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co. 

IND.,  Richmond— The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co..  Inc.  N.  C.,  Asheville — Allison-Erwin  Co.  TEX.,  San  Antonio  6 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp. 

lA.,  Des  Moines  9 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  N.  C.,  Charlotte  1 — Allison-Erwin  Co.  UTAH,  Salt  Lake  City — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

Des  Moines  8 — Schmitt&Henry  Mfg.Co.,lnc.  N.  C.,  High  Point — Ailison-Erwin  Co.  VAf.,  Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  Cr  Co. 

KY.,  Louisville  2 — Otis  Hidden  Co.,  Inc.  OHIO,  Cincinnati  2 — Renard  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.  VA.,  Richmond — J.  J.  Haines  Cr  Co. 

Louisville  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  OHIO,  Cleveland  15 — Lott  &  Ceckler  WASH.,  Seattle  14 — Marshall  Wells  Co. 

LA.,  Monroe — Monroe  Hardware  Co.  OHIO,  Co'umbus  1 5 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  Seattle  1 — D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

LA.,  NewOrleans  13 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  OKLA.,  Oklahoma  City  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp.  WASH.,  Spokane — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

MD.,  Baltimore  3 — Butler  Bros.  OklahomaCity  2 — Renard  Linoleum  Cr  Rug  Co.  Sookane  8 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co. 

Baltimore  I — J  J  Haines  &  Co.  ORE.,  Portland  8 — Marshall-Wells  Co.  W.VA., Charleston 21 — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 

MASS.,  Boston  14 — Colman  Levin  Co.  Portland  4 — D.  N.  Cr  E.  Walter  Cr  Co.  W.VA.,  Huntington  7 — Watts,  Ritter  Cr  Co. 

Boston  10 — Prescott  &  Co.  PA,,  Allentown — Columbia  Jobbing  Co.  W.VA.,  Parkersburg — Cuthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 

mass.,  Springfield  4— Colman  Levin  Co.  PA'.,  Erie — H.  D.  Taylor  Co.  WISC.,  Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  &  Co. 
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Separate  Merchandising  Figures  for  Towels? 


Finally,  some  stores  believe  that 
the  machinery  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  as  set  up  under  the  George- 
Deen  program  might  well  be 
utilized  in  promoting  basic  initial 
and  followup  training. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  general 
picture  of  the  present  status  of  jx.‘r- 
sonal  and  training  activities.  From 
it  we  can  draw  these  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  which  will  receive  detailed 
study  by  our  sub-committee: 

First— Basic  training  courses 
should  be  adopted  and  used  more 
extensively. 

■Second— Stores  should  adopt 
systematic  followup  training  on  a 
])eriodic  basis. 

I  bird — A  c(X)rdinated  and  con¬ 
tinuous  overall  home  furnishings 
training  program  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  so  that  floor  covering 
salespeople  may  be  better  informed 
on  trends  in  furniture,  drapery  and 
other  home  furnishings  divisions. 

!■  ourth — Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  developing  on  an  in¬ 
dustry-wide  basis  both  a  standard 
sales  manual  and  textbcKik,  and 
basic  training  programs  for  lM)th 
initial  and  followup  training. 

Fifth- The  selling  of  li(K)r  cov¬ 
erings  should  be  approached  and 
promoted  on  a  professional  and 
scientific  level  whereby  a  more 
superior  type  of  salesperson  would 
lx?  attracted  on  a  career  basis. 


IF  there  was  any  one  theme  a 
man  could  pick  out  and  hang 
onto  in  all  the  postwar  talk  that 
Hew  in  convention  sessions  it  was 
the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  distribution  process 
so  that  more  gtxxis  get  into  the 
hands  of  more  people.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  that  job  store  heads  might 
very  profitably  devofte  some  of 
their  time  in  the  months  ahead  to 
a  re-appraisal  of  their  departmental 
setups.  If,  as  everyone  keeps  saying, 
many  a  department  is  doing  80*^4, 
of  its  volume  on  20*^0  mer¬ 

chandise:  if  space  is  not  being  wise¬ 
ly  all(x;ated  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
fitability;  now  is  the  time  to  hunt 
down  these  situations  and  make 
plans  for  changing  them. 

A  department  that  has  recently 
been  figuring  in  such  discussion  is 
Household  Linens.  It  is  no  secret 
that  a  leading  towel  manufacturer 
is  advocating  a  breakdown  of  mer¬ 
chandising  figures  on  Household 
Linens  into  two  sections— Towels 
and  Other  Linens.  (“Towels”  are 
considered  to  include:  turkish 
towels,  toweling,  bath  mats  and  sets, 
washcloths,  and  kitchen,  huck  and 
linen  towels.) 

Consulted  on  the  desirability  of 
this,  H.  1.  Kleinhau.s.  manager  of 
the  (amtrollers’  Congress,  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  it,  suggesting 
that  the  average  store  might,  at  the 
start,  keep  separate  figures  on  the 


towel  operation  to  the  point  of 
gross  margin  only,  leaving  expense 
calculations,  for  the  present,  com¬ 
bined  with  those  of  other  linens. 

“The  only  picture  that  results,” 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  said,  “from  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  lumping  towels  and 
other  linens  together  is  an  average. 
If  the  figures  were  separated,  stores 
would  get  two  clearly  defined  pic¬ 
tures  for  markup,  gross  profit  and 
turnover.  VV'^ith  such  figures  as  a 
guide,  the  store  might  wish  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  idea  of  a  still 
lower  markup  on  towels,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  faster  turnover,  and 
see  if  a  decrease  in  markup  would 
act  as  a  further  stimulus  to  sales. 
This  would  be  on  the  time-honored 
principle  of  playing  the  winner. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  accur¬ 
acy  in  determining  gross  profit  of 
the  department,”  he  continued,  “it 
is  really  necessary  to  have  the 
figures  separately.  Fhe  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  markup  and  turnover  rate 
between  towels  and  other  linens 
leads  to  an  inaccuracy  under  the 
retail  methtxl  in  stating  the  in¬ 
ventory  valuation  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Fhe  error  is  on  the  side 
of  over-valuataion.” 

■A  few  stores  are  now  separat¬ 
ing  their  figures.  If  enough  other 
stores  would  do  the  same,  at  least 
on  the  merchandising  figures,  it 
would  be  possible  to  show  Towel 
results  separately  in  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  The  most 
recent  similar  case  of  this  kind  was 
tile  separation  of  furniture  and 
bedding.  Half  a  dozen  other  such 
changes  have  been  made  in  the 
MOR  reports  during  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  In  each  case  the  situa¬ 
tion  roughly  paralleled  that  in 
Household  Linens— the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  section  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  tf)  large  volume,  with  mark¬ 
up,  turnover  and  gross  margin  ex¬ 
perience  noticeably  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  department.— H.K.M. 


I'he  new  iiuxlel  r<H)m  series  at  Bloom- 
ingdale's.  New  York  includes  this  glass 
dining  r<K)m  furniture,  described  as  a 
“glimpse  into  the  future.”  Tops  of 
black  carrara  glass  are  laid  across  cy¬ 
lindrical  supports  of  seafoam  glass. 
The  supports  are  not  attached  and 
may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
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Foundations  for  Postwar  Retailing 

.  (Continued  from  page  34) 


vacation  do  they  get?  W’hat  are 
their  sick  provisions?  I  think  the  re¬ 
tail  field  does  pay  comparable  salar¬ 
ies.  If  there’s  anything  wrong  with 
what  we’re  doing,  it  is  the  fact  that 
t(K)  often  we  go  out  and  hire  so- 
called  promotional  people  to  do 
dinky  jobs.  In  industry,  if  they 
want  a  punch  press  operator  they 
hire  a  punch  press  operator;  they 
don’t  hire  him  on  the  basis  that  he 
is  going  to  be  a  foreman. 

If  we  want  wrapjiers  and  stock 
people,  let’s  go  out  and  hire  the 
lyjje  of  people  for  the  job,  and  not 
insist  on  high  sch(K>l  education  and 
college  degrees,  and  not  point  out 
that  this  buyer  was  promoted  from 
llie  ranks,  and  this  office  manager, 
and  so  on. 

Question  4 

Should  we  make  major  changes 
in  our  training  system? 

Mr.  Natchez;  Do  you  advocate 
that  training  should  l)e  taken  out 
of  the  personnel  department— that 
salespeople  be  trained  by  a  mer¬ 
chandising  man  or  other  sales-mind- 
cd  p>erson  for  instance,  and  that 
wrappers  be  trained  and  hired  as 
wrappers  by  someone  who  knows 
something  about  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  rather  than  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment? 

Mr.  7'homp.son:  I  am  in  favor  of 
strong  training  directors.  .\nd  I 
think  the  entire  store  should  be 
made  training  -  conscious,  n  o  t 
through  a  training  departmetit 
per  se,  but  Ijy  the  delegation  of 
someone  to  stimulate  the  jjeople 
in  our  stores  to  do  a  better  training 
job  and  a  better  follow-up  job.  One 
of  the  weakest  places,  while  we’re 
on  the  subject,  is  our  offices.  I'oday 
the  controllers  are  hollering  murder 
because  they  don’t  have  the  jx'ople 
they  need,  and  yet  they  don’t  en¬ 
courage  anyone  to  do  a  real  train¬ 
ing  job.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  not 
of  taking  training  away  from  the 
personnel  director  but  of  building 
a  training-conscious  store  —  and 
everything  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  undertakes  this— he  can 
make  himself  felt  whether  he  is 
in  the  personnel  director’s  job  or 
heads  up  a?  a  merchandise  man. 


Mr.  Murphy:  The  pmint  is  that 
the  fellow  with  the  talent  exists 
in  almost  every  organization.  The 
problem  is  to  get  him  into  his 
propter  niche. 

Miss  Betsey  Campbell  (Halle 
Bros.,  Cleveland,  Ohio) :  I  just 
wonder  how  many  of  the  men  here 
actually  know  what  is  done  in  theii 
own  training  departments.  I’ll  bet 
not  a  man  m  this  room  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  done  in  training  his 
elevator  operators,  or  whether  his 
packers  are  taught  the  quickest  and 
most  efficient  way,  or  if  there  is  a 
most  efficient  way. 

rite  truth  of  it  is  that  manage¬ 
ment  has  just  hoped  somebody 
w’ould  do  a  training  job.  Do  you 
know  what  your  training  people 
teach,  and  whether  they  know  the 
job  they’re  teaching?  There  are 
some  stores  where  pteople  are  re- 
tpiired  to  know  the  job  for  which 
they  train  pteople- the  person  who 
trains  elevator  operators  has  run 
elevators  and  knows  what  the  prob¬ 
lem  is,  both  as  to  the  technique  of 
I  andling  people  and  the  technique 
of  handling  the  mechanism  of  the 


LOVEMAN'S  BOND  ADS 

ONE  OF  THE  most  effective 
war  bond  selling  programs  we  have 
seen  used  by  retail  stores  is  that 
of  Loveman’s,  Birmingham,  .Ala¬ 
bama. 

Loveman’s  appeals  to  home  folks 
by  centering  the  need  to  buy  bonds 
around  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  recruited  from  that  city. 
In  quarter  page  space  six  mornings 
a  week  they  salute  the  heroes  of 
the  home  town  by  running  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the  local  boys  in 
uniform  with  a  brief  description  of 
his  enlistment  and  his  outstanding 
ex|xriences  in  the  war.  Each  ad 
concludes  with  a  reminder  that 
“our  armed  forces  are  depending  on 
you.”  On  Monday  evening  each 
week,  the  day  locally  agreed  on  to 
run  only  war  bond  advertisements, 
the  store  again  salutes  the  six  boys 
previously  mentioned  by  repeating 
their  photographs  and  war  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  full  page  ad  emphasizing 
the  need  for  all  to  back  the  attack. 


car.  But  there  are  lots  of  training 
fieople  who  don’t  know  the  jobs 
they’re  teaching,  and  don’t  know 
the  psychological  technique  of 
training  either.  Both  are  import¬ 
ant. 

Mr  Natchez;  Mr.  Levin,  how 
many  employees  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Levin:  Oh,  about'  a  thou¬ 
sand  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Natchez:  How  many  times 
iiave  you  been  up  to  watch  them 
train? 

Mr.  Levin:  1  make  a  p>oint  of 
looking  in  on  a  training  class — 
too  infrequently. 

Mr.  N’.vtchez:  Have  you  got  any- 
l,(Kly  there  that  can  train  anyone? 

Mr.  Levin:  Yes,  I  think  we  have  a 
\ery  competent  training  division. 

Mr.  Natchez:  How  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Levin:  Well  by  the  error  re¬ 
ports.  If  all  comes  back  to  you 
through  your  adjustment,  sales 
audit  and  buyer  repjorts,  and  you 
know  soon  enough  whether  they’re 
satisfied  with  the  production  of 
their  people. 

.Miss  Campbell;  I  don’t  believe 
error  reports  are  the  way  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  training.  That  isn’t 
the  way  to  develop  pteople.  Long 
years  ago  I  had  a  swell  error  system 
in  our  store,  and  when  my  boss,  Mr. 
Halle,  called  it  waste  motion  and 
t(K)k  it  out  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  I  thought  we  didn’t  have  any 
training  department  left.  Every 
year  since  I’ve  realized  his  wisdom 
in  stopping  it. 

Do  you  know  how  many  people 
in  your  stores  start  classes  and  ooze 
out  of  those  classes,  so  that  you  start 
w'ith  50  and  end  with  five?  Do  you, 
before  you  promote  people,  check 
back  on  what  they’ve  done  in  your 
training  departments  and  know 
the  quality  of  their  work?  You  can 
have  a  very  simple  record  that  in 
one  line  tells  you  exactly  how  many 
classes  they’re  had,  what  they  did 
in  those  classes,  how'  completely 
they  attended  them,  and  whether 
they  liked  them.  I’ll  wager  you 
there  are  few  stores  where  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  your  company  has  himself 
attended  every  class  of  any  one 
course  given.  We’re  lucky;  our 
president  has.  Do  your  pxople  teach 
from  hunch,  or  do  they  know  what 
needs  to  lx  included  to  help  the 
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Durene  mercerized  cotton  yam  is  produced  only  under 
rigidly  controlled  quality  standards. 

The  trade-mark  ‘‘Durene”  is  licensed  for  use  only  on  mer¬ 
chandise  of  good  quality  and  workmanship  which  can  meet 
performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing  laborator)  . 

You  can  buy  with  CONFIDENCE 
when  you  see  the  label  “Made  of 

ml 

Durene.” 

DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

122  EAST  42nd  STREET*  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ABERFOYLE  MAMTACTURING  COMPANY  .  AMERICAN  YARN  &  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY  •  HAMPTON  COMPANY  •  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  &  COMPANY 
SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY  .  STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
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learner  develop  the  technique  he 
needs  to  do  his  job  efficiently? 

Mr.  Lfvi.n:  Are  you  able  to  main¬ 
tain  these  high  standards  in  your 
store— in  an  industrial  area— in  war¬ 
time? 

Mi.ss  Ca.mi'beix:  The  buyers  are 
loath  to  spare  people  from  their 
departments,  their  stock  work  and 
system  things,  to  attend  classes. 
You’re  keeping  a  lot  of  merchandise 
records  today  you’ll  certainly  never 
need,  because  you’re  not  going  to 
want  that  same  stuff  later,  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time.  Have  you  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  worthwhileness  of  all  these 
motions  you’re  going  through?  If 
you  eliminated  some  of  them  you’d 
have  time  for  the  things  that  are 
going  to  make  the  reputation  of 
your  business  ttxlay  and  tomorrow 
with  your  customers. 

Mr.  Thor-sh:  Miss  Campbell,  I 
believe  that  in  general  training 
divisions  of  our  stores  have  done 
a  wonderful  job  in  trying  to  teach 
the  know-Ztoie  of  a  particular  job. 
Why  is  it  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  teaching  people 
the  know-why?  When  you  train  a 
person  in  sales  audit,  for  example, 
about  how  to  sort  checks  or  add 
saleschecks,  admitting  that  the  job 
basically  is  uninteresting,  do  you 
think  we  have  done  enough  to 


f  AWARD  TO  BIGELOW 

THE  2,600  employees  of  the 
Thompsonville  mill  of  the  Bigelow- 
Sanford  Carp>et  Company  received, 
last  month,  the  Army-Navy  Produc¬ 
tion  Award.  Brigadier  General 
Allen  R.  Kimball,  Commanding 
General  of  the  Jeffersonville  Quart¬ 
ermaster  Def>ot,  commended  the 
employees  not  only  for  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  production 
but  also  for  their  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  learning  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  handling  of  new 
materials. 

The  Thompsonville  plant,  which 
is  one  of  the  two  major  mills  oper¬ 
ated  by  Bigelow-Sanford,  has  al¬ 
ready  turned  out  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  blankets  for  the  armed  services, 
making  the  company  the  largest 
single  supplier  of  blankets  to  the 
government.  The  plant  has  also 
produced  large  quantities  of  cotton 
duck,  and  ordnance  parts  such  as 
gun  mount  carriages,  torpedo  tur¬ 
bine  wheels,  and  airplane  parts. 


teach  her  why  we  make  her  do  these 
tasks,  and  how  important  they  are 
in  the  overall  picture? 

Miss  Campbell:  We  ha\  en  t  done 
enough  “why”  with  that  any  more 
than  we’ve  done  enough  “why”  ex¬ 
plaining  all  along  the  line.  Man¬ 
agement  isn’t  always  willing  to  give 
us  the  opportunity,  and  the  time. 
For  example,  in  shoe  fitting,  where 
we’re  constantly  having  to  put  in 
people  who  know  nothing  about  it, 
we’ve  just  finished  an  analysis  of 
the  things  they  need  to  know,  and 
that  one  study  took  one  person 
about  seven  months’  time  to  de¬ 
velop.  We  haven’t  the  time  or 
money  to  do  it  in  enough  places. 

Mr.  Natchez:  Isn’t  it  a  mistake 
not  to  have  the  time  and  money? 

Miss  Campbell:  That’s  some¬ 
thing  for  management  to  answer. 

Question  5 

Should  Regulation  W  be  ctm- 
tinued  after  the  war? 

Mr.  I  ho.mpson:  First  I  don’t  lie- 
live  it’s  feasible  to  continue  it. 
One  of  the  things  that  have  made 
Regulation  W  fairly  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  and  to  administer  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  complete 
disappearance  of  many  hard  lines 
sold  on  long  terms  and  using  trade- 
ins.  That’s  particularly  true  of  the 
automobile  trades.  I  don’t  beliese 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  is  set 
up  to  operate  such  crews  of  people 
as  it  would  take  to  enforce  the  reg¬ 
ulation  with  all  the  used  car  deal¬ 
ers. 

Now,  as  to  whether  Regulation 
W  is  valuable  or  not.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  if  retailers  forget  what 
they’ve  learned  and  abandon  the 
principles  of  the  regulation.  But 
some  of  our  stores  have  not  ex¬ 
perienced  much  increase  in  collec¬ 
tion  percentages.  .Stores  operating 
with  strong  central  credit  bureaus 
and  merchants’  agreements  on 
terms  were  conforming  to  those 
principles  before  Regulation  W 
was  in  effect,  and  weren’t  hampered 
by  some  of  the  Regulation’s  pro¬ 
visions  that  we  don’t  like.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  may  have  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  account  on  your  books  and  a 
family  emergency  may  keep  the  ac¬ 
count  unpaid  for  ninety  days  or 
more.  Under  Regulation  W  you 
can’t  sell  that  person  any  more 
goods.  That’s  wrong.  What  Regu¬ 


lation  W  has  done  is  eliminate  com¬ 
petition  on  terms  instead  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  if  this  practice  were  started 
again  when  Regulation  W  is  elim¬ 
inated. 

Mr.  Levin:  Do  you  think  you  can 
prevent  that  without  regulation? 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  have  proven 
it  in  several  cities. 

Mr.  Natchez:  Mr.  Thursli, 
would  you  favor  the  continuante 
of  the  Regulation? 

Mr.  Fhcrsh:  If  it  were  the  only 
device  to  retain  all  the  good  fea¬ 
tures  of  Regulation  W,  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  to  continue  it.  It  is 
very  possible  to  retain  most  of  the 
benefits  without  regulation  pro¬ 
vided  we  meet  on  a  common 
ground  and  stick  to  it,  but  if  we 
cannot  do  it  of  our  own  volition 
I  think  it’s  an  open  question  wheth¬ 
er  we  shouldn’t  be  compelled  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  100%  op¬ 
posed  to  any  continuation  of  Regu¬ 
lation  W  under  any  government 
bureau,  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

Mr.  Levin:  How  about  you,  Mr. 
Natchez?  Your  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  probably  has  a  very  dehnite 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Natchez:  Regulation  \V 
has  not  helped  our  collections  one 
bit.  Collections  go  up  and  down 
payments  increase  because  there 
is  more  money  available,  whether 
you  have  Regulation  W  or  not. 
True,  Regulation  W  was  put  in  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  stop  in- 
Halion.  We  don’t  hear  about  that 
any  more. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  was  supposed 
to  curtail  retail  sales.  Look  at 
your  volume  lately.  It’s  failed  in 
its  original  purpose.  Any  statistics 
that  are  prepared  to  show  that  the 
public  debt  has  gone  down  are  ac¬ 
curate  enough,  but  you’ve  elimin¬ 
ated  from  the  market  automobiles, 
hard  goods  and  many  other  things 
that  were  sold  on  the  installment 
plan,  and  with  these  off  the  market 
the  accounts  receivable  would  have 
gone  down  anyway.  I  think  it’s 
foolish  for  business  people  to  ask 
a  Governmetit  bureau  to  run  their 
businesses.  If  they  can’t  do  it  them¬ 
selves,  they  shouldn’t  be  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  .Sol  Heyman  (Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York) :  It  seems  to  me 
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The  Classified  will  bring 
your  store  to  her  mind 
...  for  special  services 


I  lietect  here  the  undertone  of  a 
su^gestion  that  the  inereiiants  of 
a  community  should  get  togetlier 
and  set  up  a  credit  regulation.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  a  regulation 
set  up,  I  think  you’d  better  let  the 
Government  set  it  up,  lx.‘cause  I 
don’t  think  a  customer  will  welcome 
regulations  set  up  by  tlie  mer¬ 
chants. 

[An  audience  vote  was  taken  at 
this  point  on  the  desirability  of 
continuing  Regulation  W.  The 
majority  were  opposed.] 

Mr.  Jay  Iglalkr  (Halle  Bros. 
Cleveland,  Ohio) :  We  have  had 
certain  inflation  controls  that  have, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  kept 
prices  within  reason.  We  have 
control  of  wages,  control  of  prices, 
control  of  inventories  and  control 
of  credit.  I  believe  firmly  that  if 
we  are  to  have  these  controls  work 
effectively,  we  can’t  drop  any  one 
of  them  until  supply  has  caught 
up  with  demand.  So  far  as  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Regulation  W  is  concerned, 
I  challenge  the  figures  that  have 
been  quoted  here  tonight.  We  re¬ 
duced  our  accounts  receivable  by 
at  least  a  million  dollars  by  reason 
of  Regulation  W.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  in  a  period 
of  rise  in  volume  of  sales  we  did 
not  have  a  rise  in  the  amount  of 
dollars  of  accounts  receivable  out¬ 
standing  and  I  think  it  is  wholly 
due,  not  to  the  conditions  that  were 
mentioned,  but  to  the  effect  of 
Regulation  W  with  the  70-day  rule. 
In  Cleveland  so  far  as  the  major 
stores  were  concerned,  we  had  very 
little  adjustment  to  make  Jn  our 
terms  to  conform  to  Regulation 
W;  but  there  were  plenty  of  places 
not  controlled  by  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Board  where  Regulation  W 
operated  and  the  result  was  effec¬ 
tive.  It  reduced  accounts  receivable 
and  I  think  it  has  taught  the  public 
a  lesson  in  thrift  and  a  better  re¬ 
spect  for  a  good  credit  standing. 

Mr.  Leo  Holtz  (Metro  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Services)  :  Not  only  is  Mr. 
Iglauer  right  but  it  seems  to  me  his 
]Kiint  should  be  amplified.  In  other 
words,  when  supply  more  than 
catches  up  with  demand  and  stores 
go  all  out  competing  for  business, 
then  we  really  will  need  Regulation 
AV  or  something  like  it,  to  prevent 
the  abuses  of  the  past.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  these  people  who  are 


Customers  may  not  think  of 
your  store  when  in  need  of  up¬ 
holstering  or  radio  repairing,  for 
example. 

The  Classified  section  of  the 
telephone  directory  can  bring  it  to 
mind,  and  also  for  such  work  as 
electric  appliance  repairing,  rug 
and  mattress  renovating,  watch 
repairing  or  hosiery  mending. 


So  see  that  your  store  is  listed  in 
this  popular  buying  guide,  under 
the  services  that  you  offer  and  the 
advertised  products  you  sell.  A 
Directory  Representative  will 
show  how  this  plan  can  increase 
your  special  service  business. 

Call  the  Business 
Office  of  the  telephone 
company  today. 
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out  lor  abolition  of  Regulation  W 
would  work  out  a  plan  by  which 
the  industry  can  control  itself  they 
might  be  justified  in  speaking,  but 
if  they  just  want  to  ignore  Regu¬ 
lation  W  and  give  us  a  little  lip 
service  on  store  cooperation,  then 
we  have  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  mentioned 
that  several  of  our  stores  had  not 
increased  their  collection  percent¬ 
ages.  They  had  very  high  collec¬ 
tion  rates  before  the  war.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  collection  per¬ 
centages  have  increased  because  of 
Regulation  W.  But  let  me  point 
out  this  fact.  When  you  start  talk¬ 
ing  about  your  accounts  receiv¬ 
ables  and  your  ratio  of  collections, 
consider  your  ratio  of  charge  busi¬ 
ness  to  total  store  business  and  see 
what  is  happening  to  your  charge 
business.  It’s  not  the  credit  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  causing  inflation  in  this 
country,  but  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  cash  being  poured  out. 

Mr.  Iglauer:  This  matter  of  the 
ratio  of  cash'  to  charge  is  a  matter 
that  your  customers  took  care  of. 
They  had  the  cash  in  hand,  and 
they  didn’t  care  about  credit.  There 
was  a  trend  even  before  the  war 
started  from  charge  to  cash. 

Mr.  Brown  (The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.) :  We  have  been 
discussing  Regulation  W,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  embraces  two  things: 
one,  charge  accounts  and,  two,  in¬ 
stallment  credit.  We  should  sep¬ 
arate  them.  If  we  are  talking  about 
charge  accounts  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Iglauer.  If  we  are  talking  about 
installment  accounts,  I  don’t.  What 
will  happen  when  your  high-priced 
commodities  come  back  on  the 
market,  the  automobiles  and  re¬ 
frigerators?  Isn’t  the  low-income 
customer  to  have  those  things  any 
more? 

The  merchant  who  knows  how 
to  handle  his  merchandise  should 
know  how  to  handle  his  credit.  If 
he  handles  his  credit  along  mer¬ 
chandise  lines  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  him.  If  there  are  men 
who  want  to  sell  credit  and  are 
able  to  induce  a  certain  clientele 
to  come  to  them  who  don’t  go  any¬ 
where  else,  I  don’t  think  you  folks 
who  carry  on  legitimate  department 
store  business  have  anything  to 
worry  about.  You  wouldn’t  want 
those  customers  coming  into  your 
store  anyway. 


Merchandise  Shortages 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


their  plans  are;  and  they  don’t 
know  what  condition  these  com¬ 
munities  are  going  to  be  in  when 
the  war  is  over;  and  of  course  we 
can’t  tell  how  far  we’re  going 
towards  an  international  attitude 
and  how  far  from  the  national 
policy  we  had  before  the  war.  But 
I  know  this,  that  textile  plants  all 
over  the  worjd  outside  the  United 
States  have  suffered  tremendously. 
Because  of  this  and  Ix'cause  the 
world  is  more  textile-  and  food- 
minded  than  steel-minded  or  build¬ 
ing-minded,  it  would  seem  that 
shortages  of  textile  would  continue 
long  after  the  hard  g(K)ds  lines 
shortages  have  been  filled. 

Question  20 

What  about  deliveries  of  floor 
coverings  in  19447 

Mr.  .Anderson:  I  think  the  pros¬ 
pects  of.  deliveries  of  floor  cover¬ 
ings  for  the  first  ninety  days  of 
this  year  are  going  to  be  pretty 
slim.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that 
along  about  July  or  August,  there 
may  be  a  slight  easing  up.  The 
manufacturers  of  course  are  on  a 
definite  quota  basis.  I  think  there 
will  probably  l>e  a  little  increase 
in  allotments  towards  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  There  was  for 
a  time  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  manufacturers,  if  some  quotas 
were  not  taken  up,  for  the  district 
managers  to  redistribute  them  to 
their  good  friends.  I  think  that  is 
probably  going  to  be  stopped. 
There  is  some  indication  that  rules 
and  regulations  will  be  put  in  to 
try  to  get  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  floor  coverings  to  all 
types  of  retailers. 

Question  21 

Customers  want  better-grade 
shoes.  They  cure  a  better  invest¬ 
ment.  How  can  we  induce  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  increase  the 
supply  of  better  shoes?  Chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes  are  very  scarce. 
When  can  we  expect  increased 
production  of  this  basic  neces¬ 
sity? 

Mr.  Wolf:  I  believe  that  the 
minute  plastics  get  easier  the  shoe 
situation  will  ease  off  and  that  de¬ 


pends  largely  upon  the  new  plastic 
plants  that  have  been  built.  As  you 
all  know,  Vinylite  soles  have  proven 
very  satisfactory.  The  shortage  in 
shoes  is  merely  a  shortage  of  sole- 
leather  and  manpower.  As  soon 
as  those  two  shortages  are  eased, 
there  will  be  more  shoes.  There 
are  indications  that  that  will  be 
within  sixty  to  ninety  days.  As  to 
the  question  of  better  shoes,  that’s 
a  manpower  problem.  It  depiends 
on  all  ifte  factors  that  will  bring 
the  shoemaker  back  from  the  muni¬ 
tions  plant  where  he’s  making 
about  three  times  his  former  salary. 

Chairman  Ovens:  How  many 
here  have  more  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  balanced  stock  of  children’s 
shoes  than  of  women’s  shoes?  [A 
majority  held  up  their  hands.] 
Now,  what  is  the  difference?  Some¬ 
one  said  they’re  not  making  them 
because  there’s  more  money  in 
making  women’s  shoes. 

Mr.  Wolf:  Yes.  The  shoemaker 
who  put  in  the  same  manhours 
making  children’s  shoes  has  been 
switched  by  the  manufacturer  to 
his  line  of  high-priced  women’s 
and  men’s  merchandise. 

Question  22 

What  practical  position  will 
this  group  take  towards  manu¬ 
facturers  who  insist  that  retail¬ 
ers  take  unwanted  merchandise 
in  order  to  obtain  desirable  mer- 
chandise? 

Mr.  Lew  Hahn:  That’s  what 
OP.A  calls  a  tie-in  arrangement 
and  has  prohibited  in  practically 
every  industry.  Now,  what  more 
you  can  do  than  simply  tell  them 
they  are  violating  OPA  regulations 
and  complain  to  OPA,  I  don’t 
know. 

Question  23 

Is  there  any  reason,  in  the 
interest  of  the  retail  distribu¬ 
tors  of  this  country,  why  the 
proper  governmental  authority 
should  not  be  requested  to  pub¬ 
lish,  not  less  than  eewh  month, 
the  percentage  allocation  for 
civiliem  use? 

Col.  Robert  A.  Roos  (Roos 
Brothers,  Inc.,  San  Francisco) :  I 
presented  this  same  question  in 
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1940.  1  still  leel  there  should  be  amount  generally  or  the  changing 
some  means  ot  telling  us  merchants  amounts  that  may  be  allocated  tor 
something  specific  rather  than  have  civilian  use. 

us  treading  on  dangerous  ground  Mr.  Wolf:  I  think  it  you  will 
as  to  what  our  future  is  going  to  refer  to  the  civilian  requirements 
be.  As  to  such  a  procedure  giving  orders  which  emanate  from  the  War 
our  enemies  information  by  which  Production  Board,  and  are  agreed 
they  can  gauge  our  war  production,  upon  by  the  Raw  .Materials  Com- 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  mittees,  you  will  find  exactly  how 
Department  do  not  hesitate  to  an-  much  wool  or  cotton  or  steel  is 
nounce  publicly  the  cancellation  of  given,  as  a  gross  amount.  It  is  not 
contracts  and  the  closing  of  muni-  broken  down,  because,  in  the  first 
tions  plants,  even  down  to  the  last  place  the  WPB  has  no  control  over 
tank  to  be  made  at  some  plants.  I  what  the  manufacturers  will  make, 
think  means  can  be  found  to  tell  Very  few  “M”  orders  of  that  kind 
us  in  the  distributive  trades  the  have  been  issued  in  any  product. 


We  Could  Have  Done  More 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

ently  insoluble  unless  we  say  to  the  craft  of  relailing  go  down  in 
ourselves  that  it  does  not  matter  if  history  as  a  line  example  of  coop- 
anyone  of  us  gets  a  little  more  or  eration  and  unified  action— an  ex- 
a  little  less  than  he  deserves  or  ample  of  enlightened  business  pro¬ 
thinks  he  deserves,  provided  only  cedure  in  the  .\merican  tradition 
we  have  enough  to  do  our  part  in  of  true  freedom.  It  will  never  be 
supporting  the  fighting  man.  ours  again  1  Others  may  not  follow 

“No  one  has  ever  worked  out  a  our  example!  But  our  actions  will 
just  system  of  economic  payments  show  the  nation  that  we  can  lie 
for  the  marines  in  the  first  assault  taken  at  our  word,  and  that,  when 
w'ave  on  Tarawa.  No  one  has  been  we  say  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
foolish  enough  to  try  it.  Yet,  on  for  the  great  cause,  we  mean  what 
the  home  front  we  go  through  the  we  say,  and  we  prove  it  by  our 
elaborate  forms  of  debate  about  actions.  We  must  do  all  this  re¬ 
wage  rates,  prices,  profits  and  taxes,  gardless  of  what  others  do. 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  Yes,  I  also  agree  with  much 
any  solution  which  is  absolutely  that  was  said  in  that  memorable 
and  perfectly  just.  Let  no  one  address  made  by  Honorable  Sam 
think  that  the  war  can  be  so  di-  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  Speaker  of  the 
vorced  from  domestic  issues  that  we  House  of  Representatives.  Said 
can  ask  men  to  face  death  in  battle.  Speaker  Rayburn,  “Some  people 
and  on  the  home  front  can  have 


love  to  be  unhappy,  they  love  to 
l>e  scared.  VV'hat  is  Russia  going 
to  do  to  us?  What  is  England  going 
to  do  to  us?  What  are  they  going 
to  take  from  us?  What  have  they 
got  to  give  us  after  this  thing  is 
over?  .\re  we  going  to  be  able  to 
feed  the  world?  .\re  they  going  to 
demand  the  bread  and  meat  that 
should  go  into  the  mouths  of  our 
people?  .\nd  the  milk  that  should 
go  into  the  stomachs  of  our  child¬ 
ren  ...  to  the  deprivation  of  our 
people  on  the  home  front? 

“(Jf  course  that  is  not  what  is 
going  to  happen.  Unity  in  this 
war  effort  we  must  have,  and  1 
trust  the  brains  and  the  patriotism 
of  .\mericans,  after  it  is  over,  to 
look  after  our  interests.”  1  repeat 
l!tat  1  agree  with  such  sentiments. 

So  long  as  this  war  lasts,  whether 
the  President  of  the  United  .States 
be  Democrat  or  Republican— he  is 
our  Commander-in-Chiel— we  must 
sup[X)rt  him.  Disunity  and  intoler¬ 
ance  exist  among  Repidilicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  The  merchants 
of  .America  have  the  opportunity 
right  now  to  set  the  example  for  all 
■America  to  follow. 

We  merchants,  who  are  made  up 
of  all  faiths  and  all  political  l)e- 
liefs,  can  as  a  unit  fight  for  that 
basic  ideal  of  “live  and  let  live,” 
in  our  own  great  nation,  and 
throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Peace  and  harmony  can 
come  to  this  sadly  stricken  world 
in  no  other  way.  It  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  that  sordid  philoso¬ 
phy  so  rampant  today:  “Let’s  get 
ours.” 


politics  as  usual,  special  interests 
as  usual,  or  any  of  our  ordinary 
materialistic,  acquisitive,  ambitious 
habits  as  usual. 

“That  is  not  good  enough  and 
the  leaders  of  groups,  blocs,  fac¬ 
tions,  lobbies,  and  parties  here  at 
home  had  better  recognize  that 
now,  before  they  open  up  an  un- 
bridgable  chasm  l)etween  those 
who  without  hojx*  of  personal  re¬ 
ward,  have  served  and  sacrificed  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  who  have 
looked  out  for  themselves  on  the 
other.” 

The  opportunity  is  here  with  us 
now,  and  for  the  coming  months 
to  set  an  example  to  all  business 
and  to  all  groups.  Let  us  not  miss 
this  wonderful  opportunity.  Let 


RESOLUTION— RETAILERS  AND  THE  WAR 

“IT  IS  THE  opinion  of  this  an  early  decision  in  any  theatre  j 
Association  that  regardless  of  of  the  war  must  not  be  allowed  ; 
every  other  consideration  no  to  cause  a  let-down  in  their  con-  j 
American  can  have  any  more  im-  tribution  to  the  war  effort.  ' 

portant  task  than  to  make  the  “This  .Association  calls  upon  i 
fullest  possible  contribution  to  its  members  to  continue  and  in-  i 
the  early  and  successful  outcome  crease  the  work  they  have  so  well  i 
of  the  war.  .As  between  any  begun  and  to  spare  no  means  i 
course  of  action  which  will  con-  of  aiding  all  of  the  various  war  . 
tribute  to  Victory  and  of  narrow  projects  to  which  retailers  are  j 
individual  interests,  there  must  especially  able  to  make  contri-  j 
be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  that  bution.  To  this  end,  retailers  are  ! 
which  will  serve  the  nation’s  especially  urged  to  support  to  the  i 
cause.  ^  limit  of  their  capacity  the  sale  | 

“Retailers  everywhere  are  of  AVar  Bonds  in  the  coming  i 
urged  to  recognize  that  hopes  of  Fourth  Loan  Campaign.”  j 
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IDEAS! 


GET  "Sto^  ^ItutkUuf,’’  WITH  OVER  110  PAGES 
OF  TESTED  AND  PROVED  MONEY  MAKING 
IDEAS  .  .  .  EVERY  MONTH 


A  Digest  of  the  "Thinking"  behind  Newspaper  ads  which 
presents  to  you  in  full  detail  .  .  .  Merchandising  Ideas  .  .  . 
Selling  Themes  .  .  .  Layout,  Art  and  Copy  Ideas,  selected 
by  on  experienced  stoii  from  leading  Money  Making  Stores 
from  coast  to  coast. 

"Store  Thinking"  analyzed  into  over  150  different  classifica¬ 
tions  a  year  .  .  .  Successful  because  of  its  thoroughness  of 
coverage  and  its  understanding  of  Store  requirements. 

EIGHT  IMPORTANT  SECTIONS 

*  Apparel  o  Miscellaneous  Departments 

*  Accessories  •  Store  Policy  Trends 

*  Furniture  and  •  Store  Events 

Home  Furnishings  •  Planning  Guide  for  that 

Men's  and  Boy's  Month  60  days  in  advance 
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handy  coupon. 


Priced  to  fit  your  city  .  .  .  Under  35.000,  $5.00  per  month. 
36.000  to  100,000,  $6.50  per  month.  101,000  to  200.000. 
$8.50  per  month.  Over  201,000,  $10.00  per  month. 

National  R.s«arch  Bureau  digests  or* 
lued  regularly  by  orer  1,000  stores. 
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NATIONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  INC. 

320  N.  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 


JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON! 


I  THE  NAHONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  INC. 

_  320  No.  Lo  Soil*  SL,  Chicago,  U. 

B  Plooss  sond  us  "Store  Thinking,"  until  further  notieo. 
I  on  your  special  trial  oifor. 
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Essentials  of  Sound  Pension  Plans 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


benefits  are  provided  through 
trusteeship.  When  I  speak  o£  trust¬ 
eeship,  I  mean  trusts  which  invest 
funds,  and  not  simply  trustees  who 
hold  the  annuity  contracts  used  to 
underwrite  a  plan. 

Generally  speaking,  trusteeship 
of  the  investment  type  is  inadvis¬ 
able  for  smaller  companies,  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  average 
mortality  exp>erience  unless  several 
thousand  lives  are  involved.  Even 
then,  lengthening  life  and  falling 
interest  earnings  may  call  for  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  payments  over 
those  initially  assumed.  We  believe 
that  has  been  the  general  experience 
with  older  pension  trusts;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  with  those  for  which 
we  are  actuaries. 

For  certain  types  of  plans,  in¬ 
volving  the  element  of  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  trusteeship  has  special  appeal. 

Types  of  Plans 

Group  annuities,  without  death 
benefits  arising  from  employer  con¬ 
tributions,  offer  the  cheap>est  form 
of  insured  benefits  with  definite 
guarantees  arising  from  each  year’s 
deposit,  and  these  are  being  used 
by  a  number  of  retail  establish¬ 
ments. 

Individual  annuity  contracts 
combined  with  life  insurance,  and 
some  of  the  newer  types  of  con¬ 
tracts  which  provide  such  benefits 
on  a  non-medical  basis  up  to  fairly 
high  limits,  are  used  to  fund  the 
pension  plans  most  attractive  to 
employees.  While  the  cost  is  in¬ 
herently  higher  than  under  group 
annuities  or  trusteeship,  where 
death  benefits  are  provided  from 
employer  contributions,  with  the 
tax  regulation  limitations  placed 
upon  plans  applying  to  earnings 
over  $3,000,  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  buy  the  very  best  tvpe 
of  protection  jiermissible. 

We  personally  like  plans  which 
are  combinations  of  trusts  for  large 
numbers  of  employees,  and  espec¬ 
ially  as  to  the  first  $3,000  of  earn¬ 
ings,  and  annuities  combined  with 
life  insurance  for  at  least  some 
of  the  benefits  over  $3,000.  The 
Hecht  and  Marshall  Field  plans, 
which  we  helped  devise,  are  of 


that  type  and  have  been  very  well 
received  by  the  employees.  In  these 
cases,  plans  are  non-contributory 
as  far  as  the  pension  trusts  are 
concerned  and  moderate  contribu¬ 
tions  are  asked  of  the  employees  as 
regards  the  annuities  with  life  in¬ 
surance. 

Tax  Aspects 

The  1942  Tax  Law  and  the  1943 
Regulations  indicate  quite  clearly 
what  plans  will  entitle  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  maximum  tax  credits. 
Broadly  speaking,  if  pension  plans 
are  general,  there  are  no  real  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  retirement  age, 
eligibility,  or  liberality  of  benefits. 

For  plans  covering  earnings  over 
$3,000,  there  are  limitations  de¬ 
signed  to  integrate  such  plans  with 
S(H:ial  Security  benefits  at  the  $3,000 
earnings  point.  We  have  found  that 
these  limitations  are  not  unduly 
restrictive  in  developing  sound 
plans. 

Obviously,  plans  must  meet  the 
tax  requirements  to  enable  employ¬ 
ers  to  charge  off  their  contributions 
to  them.  Plans  are  now  l)eing  ap¬ 
proved  by  directors  and  share¬ 
holders,  and  are  being  installed, 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  subject  to  Treasury  approval, 
which  generally  cannot  be  had 
until  some  time  after  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  plan. 


RESOLUTION  ON  WAR 
DAMAGE  INSURANCE 

“THERE  .4RE  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress  several  bills 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
authorize  the  repayment  to 
policyholders  in  the  War 
Damage  Corporation  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  premiums  paid  above 
the  claims  and  costs  of  op¬ 
erating. 

“The  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  favor  legislation 
providing  for  such  a  refund 
on  an  equitable  basis  at  the 
end  of  the  war.” 


Is  Now  the  Time  to 
Install  a  Plan? 

Whether  now  is  the  time  for  a 
retail  store  to  give  active  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  funded  pension  plan  is  a 
question  which  each  management 
must  answer  for  itself.  Apparently 
many  corporations  have  felt  this  to 
be  the  case,  because  pension  plans 
are  being  installed  at  a  rapid  rate 
in  practically  every  field  of  activity. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  delay 
in  establishing  plans  is  costly  be¬ 
cause  it  becomes  necessary  to  spend 
more  dollars  for  a  given  employee 
over  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
if  funding  is  begun  for  him  at  a 
ytmnger  age. 

Earnings,  we  hope,  will  continue 
and  the  tax  picture  is  very  favor¬ 
able  to  the  establishment  of  such 
plans.  However,  no  management 
should  establish  a  plan  chiefly  be- 
taiise  tax  credits  are  high.  It  should 
decide  that  a  plan  is  advisable, 
perhaps  necessary,  and  plan  to 
maintain  it  in  good  years  and  bad. 

Earnings,  we  hope,  will  continue 
to  be  reasonably  high  in  future 
years,  and  we  are  certain  that  cor¬ 
porate  taxes  will  remain  high, 

I'he  carry  forward  and  carry 
back  provisions  of  the  tax  law,  if 
this  valuable  feature  is  continued 
over  the  years,  will  be  helpful  in 
taking  care  of  the  funding  of  pen¬ 
sion  plans  in  bad  years. 

Experience  Good 

All  well  run  businesses  set  up 
depreciation  reserves,  and  it  can  be 
argued  that  a  human  depletion  re¬ 
serve  is  justifiable.  Experience 
shows  that  relatively  few  plans 
which  have  been  installed  have 
been  cancelled  or  cut  down  as  to 
liberality,  even  in  depression  years. 

The  1942  Tax  Law  as  it  applies 
to  pension  plans  was  very  thorough¬ 
ly  considered  in  Congress,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  basic  change  will 
be  made  insofar  as  pensions  are 
concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pension  provisions  fundamentally 
have  remained  unchanged  since 
1926. 

Employees  have  never  been  as  in¬ 
terested  in  ptension  plans  as  at 
present  and  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  protection  afforded  through 
funded  plans. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  now  is  a 
good  time  to  consider  pension  plans 
in  the  retail  field. 
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I  Disposal  of  Government  Surpluses 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

brokerage  corporation  through  which  ail  retailers 
could  pool  their  orders  for  government  merchandise. 
This  would  p>ermit  the  retail  trade  to  place  very  large 
commitments  for  such  goods  and  would  greatly 
simplify  the  problem  of  government. 

If  retailers  should  think  well  of  this  proposal  I 
would  suggest  that  such  a  corp>oration  should  not  be 
controlled  by  any  trade  association  but  be  established 
as  an  entirely  separate  enterprise.  The  various  asso¬ 
ciations  might  assist  in  its  formation  but  should  not 
direct  or  carry  it  on. 

As  1  visualize  the  idea,  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
each  interested  retailer  purchase  a  share  of  stock 
and  become  the  actual  owners  of  the  corjjoration. 
Probably  such  a  corjwration  could  borrow  large  funds 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  It 
would  accept  orders  for  merchandise  from  any  and  all 
retailers  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  had  elected 
to  become  stockholders.  .All  retailers  would  be  treated 
alike.  This  not  only  would  be  desirable  but  I  think 
it  would  be  necessary  in  a  corporation  which  hoped 
to  deal  with  the  government  in  this  way.  There  could 
be  no  discrimination. 

A  uuKlest  brokerage  or  handling  fee  could  be 
charged  which  would  be  sulficient  to  cover  the  corp¬ 
oration’s  expenses  and  probably  to  result  in  some 
profit.  The  only  way  in  which  the  stockholders  would 
be  better  off  than  the  non-stockholding  retailers 
would  be  that  the  former  would  share  in  any  profits 
of  the  corjxjration. 

Government  Disposal  Departments 

If  the  big  job  of  distributing  these  surpluses  is 
to  be  done  in  orderly  and  efficient  fashion  it  would 
seem  that  practically  every  existing  store  could  share 
in  the  task  and  the  opportunity.  Considering  the 
great  variety  of  merchandise  involved  and  the  fact 
that  the  quality  of  goods  purchased  by  government 
for  this  war  has  been  so  much  higher  than  in  previous 
wars  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while 
of  the  stores  to  open  special  Government  Disposal 
Departments  and  by  thus  doing  the  job  themselves 
the  established  retailers  might  hope  to  discourage  the 
starting  of  many  thousands  of  new  stores  which  would 
fester  in  every  community  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century. 

I  have  suggested  that  retailers  undertake  somfthing 
of  this  kind.  There  is  in  my  suggestion  no  intention 
of  shutting  out  the  manufacturers  or  wholesalers.  It 
is  possible  that  such  a  corporation  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  wholesalers  instead  of  by  retailers  or  that 
all  three  factors  might  find  some  way  of  joining  hands 
in  the  enterprise. 

My  principal  concern— and  I  believe  it  should 
also  be  yours— is  that  this  merchandise  should  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  new  and  unfair  type  of  competi 
tion  for  retailers,  that  it  shall  not  be  dumped  uf>on 
the  markets  after  the  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  discour¬ 
age  new  production  and  defeat  the  hof)e  of  finding 
full  employment  for  our  people. 


■  ONWIT  TELLER 
(nfth  Avmn*.  N*w 
York)  shuts  out  win- 
tor's  icy  bUsts  with 
this  draft-proof  Ro- 
volvin9  Door.  Valu- 
ablo  spaco  noxt  to 
tha  ontranco  is  just 
as  comfortabla  and 
usabla  as  spaca  in 
tha  cantor  of  tha 
storo.  Tha  "all-glass" 
construction  of  tha 
door  pormita  visi¬ 
bility. 

You  Can  Cut  Your  Heating 
Costs  Up  to  25  Per  Cent.  .  . 

J^VERY  time  your  swing  doors  open,  wintry  winds 
rush  in — warm  air  escapes — and  up  go  your 
heating  costs.  Chilly  drafts  reduce  the  comfort  of 
your  customers,  and  affect  the  efficiency  of  your 
employees. 

Decide  now  to  stop  “open  door”  losses  by  in¬ 
cluding  Revolving  Doors  in  your  postwar  plans. 
They’ll  increase  comfort — protect  your  merchan¬ 
dise  from  dirt  and  dust,  and  save  up  to  25%  of 
fuel  cost.  Write  for  free  data  folder  or  talk  to 
your  architect  or  contractor.  His  Sweet’s  Catalog 
will  give  full  details. 


5  Ways  a  Revolving  Door 
Pays  for  Itself 

1.  Cuts  haating  and  cooling  coats. 

2.  Increases  usable  lobby  space. 

3.  Reduces  damage  from  dust. 

4.  Assures  customers’  comfort. 

5.  Safeguards  employees’  health. 


*^evoivtnQ  *Ooo*L. 

g  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL 
■kgQQCcQ  STEEL  COMPANY 

RI  !  I  IjTt ^vanivllle  7,  ^ndtana. 
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Fancy  "Conditions  of  Sale” 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

sure  ihe  retailer  will  buy  all  of  liiough  steel  springs  now  are  re- 
their  “ersatz”  war-born  products  leased  lor  use  in  lurniture,  it  does 
by  insisting  that  as  l>etter  goods  not  tollow  that  enough  will  be 
are  available  the  retailer  must  buy  available  to  permit  the  manidac- 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  sub-  turers  to  sell  to  retailers  all  of  the 
stitute  merchandise  in  order  to  get  merchandise  containing  such 
any  of  the  improved  goods.  Manu-  springs  that  the  retailer  may  de- 
facturers  of  children’s  and  infants’  sire  to  haw.  Perhaps  the  manu- 
furniture,  we  are  told,  are  insisting  facturers  can  furnish  no  more  than 
that  now  that  steel  springs  again  40  percent  of  the  retailer’s  re- 
are  appearing  the  retailer  w’ho  tjuirements,  bpt  there  appears  to  be 
wishes  to  buy  cribs,  etc.,  may  have  no  sound  reason  for  the  manufac- 
40  jjercent  of  his  order  with  steel  turer  refusing  to  sell  the  retailer 
springs  and  00  percent  with  slats.  such  an  allotment  unless  he  buys 
In  justice  to  such  manidacturers  a  greater  (piantity  of  slat  goods, 
it  should  be  recognized  that,  even  As  a  matter  of  fact,  OPA  in  its 

Saul  Cohn  on  Postwar  Distribution 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

prise  to  satisfy  certain  minimum  lation  may  be  sidtstantially  sound, 
standards  of  health,  education  and  i  umors  of  impending  price  changes 
shelter;  provision  for  international  will  create  price  rises.  Very  often, 
commitments,  and  paying,  prob-  even  when  the  supply-demand  re- 
ably  through  the  nose,  if  the  lations  are  in  balance,  widespread 
.American  people  desire,  at  this  notoriety  about  future  shortages 
stage  of  our  history,  to  set  up,  can  cause  hoarding  and  price  in¬ 
sponsor  and  perpetuate  a  world  crease.  Frequently,  even  when  the 
family  of  nations.  supply-demand  relation  is  out  of 

We  have  done  a  fairly  good  job  balance,  rumors,  unauthorized  at- 
in  the  first  four  years  of  the  pres-  tempts  to  increase  prices,  and  the 
ent  World  War,  as  compared  with  wTong  kind  of  publicity  about  the 
the  first  World  War.  We  all  know  future  will  cause  worse  distur- 
that  there  are  certain  expediencies  bailees  than  exist,  and  have  the 
which  do  not  permit  our  govern-  effect  of  helping  no  one  but  the 
ment  to  restrain  the  upward  move-  operators  in  the  traitor's  market, 
ment  of  the  price  structure.  It  is  Can  retailing  do  something  to 
up  to  us  to  take  an  active  part  in  prevent  this  monumental  aggres- 
clamping  the  lid  down  on  inflation,  sion  against  the  economic  health 
Our  job  is  to  hold  prices  in  of  the  country?  I'he  answer  does 
check  insofar  as  the  structure  of  not  lie  in  any  negative  attitude, 
prices  is  within  our  control,  and  It  lies  in  the  affirmation  which  re- 
to  join  with  others  to  hold  inflation  tailing  has  given  in  the  public  in- 
in  check  until  a  full  production  terest  in  the  sale  of  Government 
answers  the  problem.  Insofar  as  securities  and  in  the  manifold 
we  can  successfully  guide  the  eco-  duties  which  it  has  performed  dur- 
nomic  behavior  of  the  everyday  ing  this  abnormal  period.  It  is 
man  and  woman,  it  is  our  obliga-  our  duty,  as  retailers,  to  wake  up 
tion  to  do  so.  We  can  help  to  the  nation  in  this  respect.  It  is 
create  an  intelligent,  honest  frame-  our  obligation  and  we  cannot  shunt 
work  of  public  knowledge  and  it  to  labor,  government  or  any 
opinion,  and  for  this  we  need  a  full  other  groiqj.  Finally,  it  is  a  chal- 
merchant  cooperation  throughout  lenge  to  us.  The  manner  and  qual- 
the  country.  Essentially,  we  must  ity  and  effectiveness  with  which 
realize  that  price  movements  in  a  we  meet  this  challenge  will  be  the 
period  of  this  kind  do  not  alto-  record  upon  which  will  be  based 
gether  depiend  upon  the  supply-  the  good-will  of  the  public  rela- 
demand  relation.  For  illustration:  tions  that  we  will  have  in  each 
in  cases  where  supply-demand  re-  community. 


general  procedural  regulations  lias 
specifically  prohibited  such  condi¬ 
tions  which  it  calls  “tying  arrange¬ 
ments.”  No  seller  is  permitted 
under  ()1’.\  regulations  to  require 
any  litiyer  to  purchase  sometliing 
which  he  does  not  want  in  order 
to  get  something  else  which  lie 
does  want.  OP.A  did  iiot  originate 
this  prohibition  of  “tying  arrange- 
metits”.  It  merely  picked  it  up 
from  a  number  of  important  court 
decisiotis.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  manufacturers  who  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  one  of  the  conditions 
uiuler  which  a  customer  must  buy 
their  machines  was  an  agreement 
that  they  also  must  buy  from  them 
all  of  the  supplies  to  be  used  in  such 
machines.  Fhe  Supreme  (^ourt  has 
declared  against  such  arrangements 
and  the  Federal  Frade  Gommission 
has  consistently  frowned  upon 
them.  .Apparently  manufacturers 
do  not  realize  the  legal  aspects  of 
these  “tying  arrangements”.  Re¬ 
tailers,  howe\er,  would  do  well  to 
remind  them  and  to  refuse  to  agree 
to  such  conditions. 


Works  Two  Ways 

.As  iti  the  case  of  every  other 
tpiestion  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
business  of  one  party  to  a  transac¬ 
tion  setting  up  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  conditions  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  other.  Retailers 
have  a  pretty  bad  record  them¬ 
selves.  The  back  of  the  average  re¬ 
tail  order  form  is  cluttered  up  with 
all  sorts  of  conditions  in  fine  type, 
many  of  which  appear  to  manu¬ 
facturers  as  highly  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary.  Fhese  conditions 
usually  are  the  accumulation  of 
years,  rwenty  years  ago  a  retailer 
had  an  unfortunate  experience  and 
so  one  of  these  fine-typed  condi¬ 
tions  was  placed  on  the  back  of 
his  order  form.  It  probably  is 
entirely  obsolete  now,  but  there  it 
is.  We  question  whether  one  buy¬ 
er  out  of  one  hundred  could  tell 
you  what  these  conditions  are.  In 
many  cases  the  retailer  has  failed 
to  require  their  observance  and 
if  it  came  to  a  court  of  law  we 
question  whether  such  conditions 
would  have  any  value  because  most 
of  the  retailer’s  resources  probably 
could  prove  that  the  condition 
never  had  been  insisted  upon  in  a 
long  course  of  dealings  with  that 
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Attention  for  Teen-Agers 


retailer. 

It  wDultl  lx;  a  sensible  move  il 
all  retailers  would  review  these 
conditions  and  eliminate  all  but 
the  lairest  and  most  necessary  of 
them.  .Such  an  attitude  would  be 
welcomed  by  resources  and  would 
Ik;  an  evidence  of  the  retailer’s 
desire  to  establish  proper  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  from  whom  he 
buys. 

One  thing,  however,  seems 
worthy  of  comment.  These  retail 
conditions  hate  been  the  result  of 
individual  action  by  retailers.  They 
have  not  banded  together  and 
said  “we  will  all  agree  to  set 
up  standard  conditions  of  purchase 
and  force  their  acceptance  u|K)n 
the  maiudacturcrs.”  .Another  |M)int 
of  importance  is  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  not  put  upon  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  orders  at  one  specific  time 
to  enforce  the  retailer's  conditions 
u[X)n  resources  during  a  buyers’ 
market. 

Perhaps  there  is  ttx)  much  space 
on  the  back  of  lM)th  manufacturers’ 
and  retailers’  forms  available  for 
trick  conditions.  Maybe  it  would 
be  a  step  forward  if  lx)th  sides 
were  to  decide  that  no  condition 
shall  l)e  observed  unless  it  is  on 
the  face  of  the  form.  This  at  least 
would  limit  the  number  of  clauses 
which  could  be  so  set  forth. 


Bergen  on  Personnel 
Policies 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

What  is  there  left  for  a  personnel 
manager  to  do?  In  actuality,  our 
personnel  responsibilities  become 
more  significant.  In  the  first  place, 
if  we  proceed  soundly  within  these 
restrictions,  we  build  soundly  for 
the  future. 

Secondly,  many  of  the  objectives 
(not  in  all  cases  the  methods,  I 
grant)  behind  these  regulations 
are  thoroughly  sound  and  are  no 
more  than  legal  formalizing  of  prac¬ 
tices  any  sound  business  should  be 
adopting  on  its  own.  Moreover,  the 
limitations  on  management  action 
are  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  challenge  to  our  imagination, 
ingenuity  and  personnel  statesman¬ 
ship  to  operate  within  the  rules. 

Finally,  the  more  important  areas 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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JANE  ENGEL,  79th  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  opened  a  new  teen  shop  in 
January  which  carries  teen  sizes 
from  10  to  16  and  junior  sizes 
from  9  to  15.  On  opening  day  22 
girls  from  neighborhtxxl  private 
and  public  schools  modeled  cos¬ 
tumes  from  the  shop.  Ctxa-Gola 
was  served  from  a  machine  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  jx;rmanent  fixture.  A 
bulletin  Ixiard  has  Ix^en  installed 
for  special  announcements  and  for 
the  convenience  of  young  shoppers 
where  they  may  pin  up  messages 
for  their  friends. 

register  was  begun  on  opening 
day  in  which  teeners  entered  their 
names,  fat  orite  colors,  hobbies,  etc., 
and  a  space  for  remarks.  In  the 
latter  column  many  of  the  girls 
complimented  the  shop  and  some 
went  whimsical. 

A  Gadgeteria  is  a  feature  that  was 
voted  a  special  success  by  the  teen¬ 
ers.  It  consists  of  open  shelves 
where  hats,  bags,  jewelry,  lielts,  etc.. 


may  lx;  matched  to  costumes  by  the 
youngsters  themselves  if  they  wish. 
Fitting  rooms  are  scaled  to  size 
in  keeping  with  tet;ners. 

The  invitations  to  the  opening 
especially  pleased  the  children,  we 
hear,  because  it  was  noted  during 
the  afterntxm  that  they  kept  them 
and  repeatedly  opened  and  closed 
two  small  “doors”  which  revealed 
the  inside  printing,  “To  have  a 
coke— meet  your  friends— enjoy  our 
fashion  show  of  clothes  designed 
es|x;cially  for  you.” 

S(K)n  Jane  Engel  will  open  a 
children’s  shop  on  the  main  flcxir 
with  its  own  entrance  and  two  dis¬ 
play  windows.  It  may  also  be 
reached  from  the  main  store 
through  a  large  archway.  This 
shop  will  cater  to  size  14  for  girls 
and  2  to  6  for  Ixiys.  This  shop  will 
take  up  about  2200  feet  and  besides 
clothes  will  carry  toys,  comforters, 
gifts,  etc.  A  rest  rtxim  has  been 
installed  for  the  exclusive  use  by 
the  children. 


On  November  23,  1942,  we  inserted  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers.  The  thoughts  expressed  in  it  are  even 
more  important  today  than  they  were  when  first  published. 


MONEY  TALKS 

Make  it  speak  the  only  language 
the  Axis  understands: 

THE  RUMBLE  OF  TANKS 
THE  ZOOMING  OF  PLANES 
THE  CRACK  OF  RIFLES 
THE  ROAR  OF  CANNON 
THE  BURSTING  OF  BOMBS 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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of  ptersonnel  management  are  still 
wide  open— e.g.,  improvement  of 
the  organization  structure;  better 
selection— particularly  of  key  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  in  turn,  influence  others; 
better  training  of  all;  and  more  in¬ 
spiring  leadership  and  supervision. 

Policies  are  the  first  step,  and 
most  businesses  have  gone  far  in 
developing  a  sound  policy  structure. 
To  make  our  policies  work,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  need  in  every  busi¬ 
ness— a  greater  need  now  than  ever 
before— for  individualization.  We 
have  all  more  to  do  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  application  of  policies  and 
standards  to  individual  employees. 

This  is  the  part  of  our  employee 
relations  that  needs  to  be  strength¬ 
ened.  If  we  can  make  sure  that 
each  employee’s  problem  comes  to 
the  surface,  that  we  show  real  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  and  that  we  do  some¬ 
thing  alx>ut  it,  then  we  can  have 
complete  confidence  that  our  pro¬ 
gressive  policies  and  standards  are 
actually  in  effect  down  the  line. 

Recruiting  new  employees  is  not 
so  hard  as  keeping  them  and  most 
turnover  is  among  newly  hired  em¬ 
ployees. 

We  must  continue  to  use  ingenu¬ 
ity  in  recruiting — it  is  a  challeng¬ 
ing  promotional  job  today.  You 
and  we  have  developed  a  number 
of  promotional  devices  over  the  last 
few  months  which  have  been  ef¬ 
fective  and  apparently  we’ll  have 
to  keep  that  up  for  a  while. 

But  there  is  also  much  for  us 
to  do  internally  as  well  as  external¬ 
ly.  You  and  I  know  that  the  people 
we  get  today  do  not  meet  the 
traditional  specifications  of  our 
jobs.  We  must  continue  as  we  have 
in  the  past  to  adapt  our  jobs  to 
the  available  supply.  This  requires 
hard  work.  It  is  necessary  for  each 
section  manager  to  study  his  opera¬ 
tions  to  learn  whether  the  skills  can 
be  broken  down  so  that  jjeople  with 
less  skill  can  do  the  work,  whether 
the  traditional  pre-war  specifica¬ 
tions  were  actually  essential  to  the 
performance  of  the  job  duties, 
whether  special  equipment  can  be 
utilized  to  alter  the  physical  re- 


OPENINO  WANTED 

Buyer:  Accessories,  leather  goods, 
umbrellas,  raincoats.  Formerly 
with  Saks-34th  and  Saks-5th  Ave¬ 
nue.  Address  B-1-44  Bulletin. 


({uirenients  of  a  job  so  that  women 
can  be  employed,  whether  stag¬ 
gered  schedules  can  be  worked  out 
to  permit  teams  of  students  and 
housewives  to  handle  jobs  that  were 
traditionally  full  time,  whether  job 
duties  can  be  combined  and  em¬ 
ployees  promoted  thereby,  etc.  We 
believe  we  do  all  this  without 
significantly  dropping  our  stand¬ 
ards. 

riiere  is  so  much  we  can  learn 
during  this  period  which  will  build 
a  strong  foundation  for  the  future. 
If  we  can,  tlirough  the  pressure 
of  circumstances — 

1.  Clarify  and  simplify  our  or¬ 
ganization  structure. 

2.  Reduce  to  a  sane  minimum 
the  needless  complexity  of 
systems  and  operating  meth¬ 
ods  which  our  dejiartmentali- 
zation  has  built  up  over  the 


ment  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
Marketing  Division  for  C.  E.  D., 
submits  the  following  proportions 
with  which  I  concur  most  heartily: 

1.  The  prime  need  in  industrial 
postwar  planning  is  to  develop  mar¬ 
kets:  in  other  words,  to  sell  more 
goods. 

2.  The  next  most  important 
need  is  to  do  so  at  lower  distribu¬ 
tive  costs,  so  as  to  lower  prices  and 
widen  markets  still  further. 

3.  Development  of  maximum 
markets  at  lowest  distribution  costs 
will  require  a  calibre  of  marketing 
beyond  anything  which  has  hither¬ 
to  been  seen  in  this  country. 

Fourth,  I  have  found  a  danger¬ 
ous  belief  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  businessmen  that  post¬ 
war  planning  is  a  particular  func¬ 
tion  of  big  business— that  it  is  not 
the  typ>e  of  activity  in  which  smaller 
businesses  can  engage  with  profit. 
In  view  of  that,  I  thought  pierhaps 
it  might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at 
what  we  call  “business”  in  America, 
to  see  how  many  big  businesses, 
medium-size  businesses  and  small 
businesses  there  are.  Significantly, 
those  businesses  employing  less 
than  100  workers  account  in  the 
aggregate  for  about  45%  of  the 


years. 

3.  Develop  overall,  store-wide  g 

work-scheduling  which  will  1 

reduce  peaks  and  at  the  same  ■ 

time  permit  greater  use  of  1 

piart-time  people,  H 

4.  Define  better  our  promotional  {| 

lines  to  piermit  cleaner-cut  ' 

upgrading  of  employees  from  J 

unskilled  and  semi-skilled  ^ 

jobs. 

5.  Tie  our  training  programs  | 

realistically  to  the  needs  of  j 

the  business,  ^ 

— if  we  do  these  things,  we  may  ti 

emerge  from  “the  duration”  with  I 
a  streamlined  operation,  flexible  p; 

enough  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  li 

critical  adjustments  we  will  in-  j- 

evitably  face  and  which  will,  I 
lielieve,  tax  our  imagination  and  U 

leadership)  even  more  than  those  I 

of  the  last  year  or  two.  i 


total  business  employment  in  the  u 

United  States.  | 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  | 

importance  of  small  business,  there  | 

is  another  reason  why  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  p)ostwar  develop  „ 
ment  must  rest  on  it.  Smaller  busi-  jj 
nesses  are  in  a  p)Osition  to  move 
more  quickly  than  their  larger  j? 
competitors.  They  can  shift  to  new  | 
products  and  new  methods  more 
easily  and  more  rapidly.  Therefore,  j ; 
|)Otentially,  the  postwar  period  can 
be  one  of  great  resurgence  for  ii;j 
smaller  enterprises. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  among  the  fal-  | 

lacies  I  have  encountered  I  list  the  ‘ 

failure  to  take  into  prop)er  account  , 
the  potential  additions  to  the  ranks  | 
of  employers  in  the  p)ostwar  period. 
Much  has  been  written  —  and  1 
properly  so — about  the  millions  of  ] 
men  who  left  their  jobs  to  take  up  ; 
arms.  Little  or  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  hundreds  of  thou-  y 
sands  of  employers  who  closed  up  1 
shop  and  went  into  service.  Those 
men,  when  they  return,  will  have  a 
natural  preference  to  get  back  in 
business  for  themselves.  Nor  arc 
those  ex-employers  now  in  service 
the  only  ones  who  will  want  to 
become  job  givers  rather  than  job 
holders.  Several  hundred  thousand 
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men  who  were  former  employees 
are  tilled  with  just  this  ambition. 
Those  of  us  on  the  home  front  are 
under  obligation  to  see  that  these 
prospective  job  givers  do  not  lack, 
opportunity. 

CED  Program 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
briefly  how  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  hopes  to 
make  its  contribution  toward  the 
achievement  of  an  economy  of  high 
protluctivity.  The  C.E.D.  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  iKtard  of  18  rrustees, 
12  Regional  Chairmen,  approxi¬ 
mately  100  District  Chairmen,  and 
more  than  1 100  Community  Chair¬ 
men.  riie  Committee  is  completely 
independent  and  is  financed  by 
contributions  from  business,  but 
has  the  active  support  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Jones,  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  Wayne  C.  Taylor,  and  has 
lieen  given  the  finest  cooperation 
by  other  governmental  agencies, 
as  well  as  great  national  business 
organizations. 

Basic  responsibility  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rests  with  its  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  Its  activities  are  carried  out 
by  the  two  major  divisions;  the 
Field  Development  Division  and 
the  Research  Division.  The  Field 
Development  Division  has  two 
functions:  (I)  to  gather  from  all 
possible  sources  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  postwar  planning,  and 
(2)  to  disseminate  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  as  high  a  percentage  of 
.\merica’s  employers  as  possible^ 
Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Marion  B.  Folsom,  Treasureir  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and 
Field  Director  C.  S.  Fletcher,  an 
extraordinary  job  of  gathering  in¬ 
formation  is  now  in  progress.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  manufacturing,  marketing, 
sales,  finance,  management,  and 
engineering,  are  pooling  their 
knowledge  and  making  it  available 
to  expert  writers,  who  can  tell  the 
story  in  such  a  way  that  you  and 
I  can  understand  it.  A  total  of 
eleven  committees  are  hard  at 
work,  in  some  of  which  you  will 
have  a  particular  interest. 

First,  there  is  the  Marketing 
Committee,  of  which  T.  G.  Mac- 
Gowan  and  Professor  Albert  Har¬ 
ing,  President  of  the  .American 
Marketing  Association,  are  chair¬ 
man  and  vice  chairman,  respective¬ 
ly.  Among  the  projects  on  which 


this  committee  is  working  is  an 
estimate  of  probable  postwar  de¬ 
mand  for  some  four  to  six  hundred 
different  commodities.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  when  this  work  is  con¬ 
cluded  there  will  be  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  error  but  their  guesses 
should  be  extremely  helpful. 

Second,  there  is  the  Consulting 
Management  Engineers  Committee, 
members  of  which  are  preparing  a 
handbook  for  smaller  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  l>ook  they  are  writing  is 
primarily  for  those  who  employ  500 
or  less,  and  have  a  capitalization 
of  $1,000,000  or  less.  But  it  will 
undoubtedly  find  use  with  most 
Inisinessmen  regardless  of  company 
size.  Edwin  Booz,  senior  partner 
of  B(k)z,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  of 
Chicago,  is  chairman. 

Third,  there  is  the  New  Mate¬ 
rials  and  Design  Committee  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  concerned 
with  new  materials,  new  processes 
and  new  designs.  Public  Opinion 
polls  show  that  the  people  are  well 
aware  of  the  tremendous  strides  in 
these  fields  resulting  from  the  war. 
No  manufacturer,  therefore,  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  importance 


of  planning  product  development 
now  so  that  as  soon  as  piossible  after 
hostilities  cease  he  will  be  able  to 
make — 'in  larger  quantities  than 
ever  before  and  sell  at  a  profit- 
products  which  will  look  better, 
work  better  and  cost  less. 

The  fact  that  this  information 
has  lieen  and  is  being  assembled 
does  not,  of  course,  fulfill  the  sec¬ 
ond  function  of  the  Field  Develop¬ 
ment  Division;  namely,  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  that  information  to  .America’s 
employers.  I  hardly  need  tell  this 
audience  that  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  truth  in  that  story  about  the 
“world  beating  a  path  to  your  door 
if  you  make  a  better  mousetrap.” 
Selling  a  superior  product  is  a 
tough  task,  l)ut  nothing  compared 
with  the  difficulties  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  knowledge.  To  get  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  .America’s  two  million 
employers  to  plan  boldly  and  in¬ 
telligently  calls  for  a  carefully  con¬ 
ceived  campaign.  We  are  ojierating 
on  three  fronts;  (1)  through  direct 
contact  with  the  largest  corpiora- 
tions,  (2)  through  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  and  (3)  through  C.E.D.  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  more  important  em- 


Six  Questions  for  Retailersmm. 

•  Do  you  have  the  exact  type  of  insurance  to  meet  every 
possible  contingency? 

•  Is  your  fluctuating  inventory  accurately  insured  without 
premium  waste? 

•  Are  you  protected  against  panic  haxard  or  multiple  loss 
liabilities? 

•  Are  you  better  protected  by  insuring  your  inventory  at 
selling  price,  or  with  business  interruption  insurance,  or  should 
you  have  both? 

•  Are  you  protecting  your  liability  for  personal  injuries  or 
death  from  food  you  serve,  beauty  shop  treatments,  or  other 
goods  sold? 

•  Do  you  know  that  it  is  possible  by  comprehensive,  tailor- 
made  liability  policies  to  merge  many  coverages  previously 
carried  separately,  or  omitted? 

Forty-three  years*  experience  in  auditing  and  creating  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  enable  us  to  answer  these  questions  and  many  others  that  may  not 
have  occurred  to  you.  We  offer  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  insur¬ 
ance  portfolio  correct,  keep  it  that  way  and  hold  the  premium  cost  to  the 
lowest  safe  figure.  Our  reasonable  fee  will  pay  for  itself  by  putting  your 
business  and  property  insurance  on  a  scientific  and  economical  basis. 
We  do  not  sell  insurance — we  serve  only  our  clients.  We  invite  your 
inquiry  as  to  a  plan  to  fit  your  business. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Hume-Mansur  Building  Alvin  T.  Coate  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 

President  and  Founder 
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ploy  men  t  centers. 

Credit  lor  much  of  the  progress 
which  we  have  made  to  date  wt 
cheerfidly  give  to  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  been  cxMtperat- 
ing  in  this  activity.  .\  numlier  of 
important  trade  associations,  which 
have  very  active  postwar  commit¬ 
tees  at  work,  are  engaged  not  only 
in  studying  the  particular  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry  represented, 
but  also  in  promoting  community 
|X)stwar  planning. 

Community  Set-Ups 

C.E.D.  has  been  particularly  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  help  given  in 
organizing  communities,  because, 
in  our  opinion,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  community  mobi¬ 
lization  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
objectives.  Who  can  be  more  elfec- 
tive  in  this  area  than  the  retailer 
whose  whole  future  is  bound  up 
in  that  of  the  community? 

One  year  ago  there  were  three 
C.E.D.  committees  operating  in  the 
United  States.  Ttxlay  there  are 
1170.  Top  Hight  leaders  in  these 
communities  have  been  or  are  or¬ 
ganizing  C.E.D.  committees  on  a 
basis  of  complete  collaboration 
with  existing  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases  the  hx:al  com¬ 
mittees  are  staffed  by  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  some 
other  existing  business  organiza¬ 
tion.  Obviously  the  retailer  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  this  undertak- 

•ng- 

The  individual  business  man,  in 
planning  for  expanded  production, 
is  faced  with  problems  beyond  his 
individual  control— problems  of  se¬ 
curing  prompt  payment  on  termi¬ 
nation  of  government  contracts,  of 
disposal  of  government-owned  sur¬ 
pluses  and  government-ownetl 
plant,  of  taxation  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  and  many  others.  We  business¬ 
men  of  C.E.D.  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  answers.  But  C.E.D.  has 
a  research  staff  composed  of  leading 
economists  and  scholars,  which  i« 
studying  these  problems.  This  staff 
will,  after  careful  study,  supply  the 
data  on  which  realistic  recommen¬ 
dations  can  be  based.  With  the 
facts  known,  business,  agriculture, 
and  labor,  can  approach  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  with  concrete  pro¬ 
posals,  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  economy  as  a  whole— 
that  means  all  of  us— for  legislation 


and  policies  which  will  liberate  ainl 
stimulate  business  to  provide  its 
maximum  share  of  jobs  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  postwar  world. 

The  set-up  of  this  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  is  unicjue  in  that  while  in¬ 
dependence  is  gtiaranteed  the 
scholars,  they  have  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  consult  with  business  men  and 
other  scholars  as  their  study  pro¬ 
gresses.  Because  of  eminence  of  the 
scholars,  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
iindings  of  the  research  stall  will 
have  considerable  inlluence  on  the 
future  policies  of  various  segments 
of  our  economy. 

The  Research  Division  suggests 
that  many  of  the  present  policies 
of  government,  business,  labor  ami 
agriculture  have  sprung  from  fears 
that  are  inherent  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity.  Monopolistic  practices 
in  that  area  of  our  economy  where 
competition  should  prevail  result 
from  fears  that  there  won’t  be 
enough  customers  for  our  g(K)ds. 
Labor’s  support  of  featherlx*dding 
rules,  in  opposition  to  incentive 
payment,  has  its  nwtts  in  a  con¬ 
ception  that  there  are  not  enough 
jobs  to  go  arotind.  .\11  restrictive 
measures  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
spring  from  the  fear  of  production 
in  excess  of  demand.  .\s  far  as 
government  policies  are  concerned, 
they  are  a  mere  reflection  of  all 
these  fears.  There  must  be  an 
abrupt  about-  face  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  if  we  are  not  to  miss  a 
genuine  opportunity  to  achieve 
an  economy  of  plenty. 

All  Factors  Favorable 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  goal  of 
a  30  to  increase  in  national 

gross  output  over  the  peacetime 
year  of  1940  is  attainable.  That  I 
shall  do  now. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  war,  speaking 
generally,  our  supply  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  ample  and  certain  of 
those  materials  will  be  available 
in  greatly  increased  volume  over 
pre-war  levels.  Our  plant  facilities 
will  be  almost  double  those  of  the 
pre-war  period.  We  shall  have  a 
peak  supply  of  skilled  production 
and  management  workers.  We  shall 
face  the  necessity  of  rehabilitating 
and  revitalizing  our  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  this  can  be  done. 
We  shall  have  a  pent-up  demand 
for  goods  tremendous  in  volume. 


The  volume  of  savings  will  be  at 
record-breaking  heights.  In  1943, 
for  example,  savings  exceeded  335 
billion  as  against  an  average  of  I 
.35  billion  during  the  1930’s.  By  r 
the  end  of  1944  total  savings  in  f 
the  hands  of  individuals  should  f 
exceed  $100  billion.  I  herefore,  I 
it  is  the  reasoned  opinion  of  an  I 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  busi-  | 
nessmen  and  economists  on  our  | 
Committee  that  there  will  be  pre*  I 
sent  when  peace  comes  all  the  ina-  f 
terial  factors  essential  to  the  at- 1 
tainment  of  the  objective  which 
has  Ixen  stated.  From  the  stand-'j 
point  of  the  tangibles  involved, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  achieve  an  economy  in  w'hich  i 
more  people  will  have  more  than  ; 
at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  ; 
of  this  country. 

But  there  are  certain  intangibles 
involved.  (1)  Will  government,  j 
business,  labor  and  agriculture 
subordinate  their  respective  group  > 
interests  and  work  together  for  the  ^ 
common  g(M)d.  and  (2)  will  we  in 
business  not  only  have  our  Ixtld 
plans  ready  but  also  have  the  cour¬ 
age  and  faith  to  act  quickly  and 
Ijoldly  on  those  plans? 

Unity  the  First  Need  | 

It  would  be  utterly  presumptu-  j 
ous  of  me  to  attempt  to  answer 
that  first  question.  You  and  I,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
citizens,  are  making  our  contribu-  . 
tion  to  the  final  answer  that  will  j 
be  giveti  as  a  result  of  what  we  are 
saying  and  doing  each  day.  We  can  I 
achieve  unity  only  through  under-  | 
standing  and  fair  consideration  for  f 
the  rights  of  others.  We  can  neither  k 
win  the  war— nor  the  peace— by  | 
name-calling  or  by  insistence  upon  | 
group  advantage.  I 

As  to  the  second  question,  I  will  | 
risk  this  answer.  Enough  of  Ameri-  i. 
ca’s  business  enterprises  have  al- 
ready  given  such  clear  evidence  of  | 
their  courage  and  determination  to 
act  boldly  that  I  am  certain  that 
the  end  of  the  war  will  be  the  signal 
for  a  vast  resurgence  of  a  spirit  of 
productive  enterprise,  benefiting 
the  maker,  the  seller,  the  worker 
and  the  buyer.  I  think  we  can 
promise  the  men  who  return  from 
the  fighting  fronts  that  they  will 
come  home  not  to  an  .America  of 
doles  and  made  work  but  rather  to  * 
one  of  ever  expanding  opportunity. 
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